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THE 1924 SUMMER SESSIONS 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL 
METHODS 


Mr. OsBouRNE McConatny, Director 
Mr. W. Otto Miessner, Superintendent 


Western Session, Eastern Session, 


Northwestern University Lasell Seminary 
Evanston, IIL, June 23-July 11 Auburndale, Mass., July 9-30 


Presented in 3 summer school sessions of 3 weeks each 


For the Prospective Supervisor—a thorough course in the fundamentals of 
public school music, leading to a diploma after the satisfactory completion of 
the following subjects: 
METHODS AND PRACTICE TEACHING I—For Primary Grades 
METHODS AND PRACTICE TEACHING II—For Intermediate Grades. 
METHODS AND PRACTICE TEACHING III—For Grammar Grades. 
HARMONY AND EAR TRAINING I, II, and III. Subject matter and nor- 
mal harmony through altered chords. 
SIGHT READING I, II, and III—Singing at sight music of grade of 
difficulty of material used through junior high school grades. 
CHORAL STUDIES AND CONDUCTING—Actual conducting experience in 
a mixed chorus of over one hundred voices. 


Graduation in Music requires the completion of 16 semester hours’ credit. 
Graduation in Music and Art requires the completion of 20 semester hours’ 


credit. 


vho wishes to Zain 


Special Elective Courses for the Experienced Supervisor 


y classroom ideas and fresh inspirations 


Y 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL METHODS—Four classes daily, in Problems of Class 


Management and Methods, Music Appreciation, Student Orchestra Con- 
lucting (instrumental classes) Choral Conducting. 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL METHODS—Four classes daily in above subjects. 
rhe completion of these two courses, together with an additional 1 1-2 
credits entitles the student to a special certificate in Methods.) 
CSIC APPRECIATION ADVANCE HARMONY 

-ENERAL METHODS (Complete out- ORCHESTRATION 

lining all grades) ORCHESTRA METHODS 
HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC METHODS FOLK DANCING 
) DRAWING 


Special Orchestra Courses: At the Western School under the direction of Mr. 
George Dasch: at the Eastern School under the direction of Mr. Francis Findlay. 


Single course 


For Prospectus Write to 
MR. FRANK D. FARR MR. CHARLES E. GRIFFITH, JR. 
Manager Western Session Manager Eastern Session 


and President of the Institute 
221 East 20th Street, Chicago, II. 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Another milestone in 
the ry of 


Music St 


The 
Cincinnati 
Conference 


the 


hist 


« rvi 


uj sors 

‘ ~ 1 . + - ris Fhe 

\ational Conterence 
— 


is been most successfully passed. 


he meeting held in Cincinnati during 
\pril 7 was indicative of 
hings which should bring cour- 
age and enthusiasm to all supervisors 
and teachers of music in the public 
all of the United 
The attendance was large, 


sche ols in 


states. 


parts 


to the Cleveland meeting 
f 1923; the program prepared by 
resident Miessner 


rane 


range of subjects and activities, and 


covered a wide 
was highly commended by those who 
ere present; the members displayed 
an enthusiasm and confidence in their 
work which indicates that we are feel- 
ing “on top”; the speakers of national 
repute who visited different sessions 
commented in most glowing terms up- 
on the spirit shown throughout the 
week; the good citizens of Cincinnati 
gave us a most royal welcome; the 
hotel service at the Gibson was unusu- 
ally excellent, and the weather man 


was most kind to us. All in all, it was 
a truly remarkable week and will go 
down in the annals of the Conference 
1S 4 of its most valuable and inter- 
esting meetings 

That President W. 
President Otto Miessner had 
Wiessner spent a_ tremendous 

amount of time in 


g up his program for the meet- 
ing was evident to everyone. On pa- 
‘, it looked most formidable, but as 
the days went by and the different 
events were left behind, everything 
coming to pass without any apparent 
friction, it was realized that the presi- 
dent had developed a well oiled ma- 
chine which was running smoothly all 
the time. True, there were some who 
would have liked to have attended all 
of the sectional meetings, but with so 
many subjects to cover, and so many 
interests to please, it was not possible 
to build up a one section program that 
would be satisfactory to all. Mr. 
Miessner was a most gracious presid- 
ing officer, courteous and helpful to 








N 


everyone, firm but not dictatorial in 
his conduct of the meetings, and hav- 
ing only the interests of the Confer- 
ence and its great work at heart. The 
Conference owes a debt of gratitude to 
him for his service, for at best the of- 
fice is rather a thankless one and can 
only be filled by men and women who 
are absolutely devoted to the cause, 
who are willing and can afford to give 
the time to it, and who are big enough 
to command the unreserved respect of 
the membership. We predicted that 
President Miessner would meet the 
full requirement and everyone will 
agree that he did. 

“The 
long live the king.” 
President - Elect Wil- 
liam Breach was the 
unanimous choice of the Conference 
mentor for the 1924- 
1925. Mr. Breach is a comparatively 
new man in the Conference, but he 


king is dead, 


President- 
Elect Breach 


as its year 


has made such a fine impression dur- 
ing the few years that he has been a 
member that the conference expressed 
itself in no uncertain terms when his 
name was presented in nomination. 
Mr. Breach is one of the reasons why 
the southern states are beginning to 
show real activity in school music. He 
is director of School and Community 
Music in Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina, and is doing a piece of work in 
that community which is well known, 
not only through the south, but in the 
northern states as well. Mr. Breach 
as a-younger man and member will 
bring new blood and new life to the 
Conference and his policy and pro- 
gram will be watched with keen in- 
terest by everyone interested in public 
school music. 

The subject one heard 
most frequently dis- 
cussed about the cor- 
ridors of the hotel 
to be the future policy 


Future of the 
National 
Conference 


was, “What is 
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of the National Conference in relation 
to the Sectional Conferences?” This 
topic has been forcing itself upon the 
older members of the Conference 
more insistently during the past three 
or four years since the organization 
has had such a phenomenal growth. 
Each year sees an increased member- 
ship, and with this growth the diff- 
culties which arise in handling the 
large numbers are correspondingly in- 
creased, until the directors have come 
to realize that large 
have facilities for entertaining the an- 
nual meetings. With the growing in- 
terest in school music the demand for 
sectional conferences was most insist- 
ent, and the Eastern and Souther 
Supervisors Conferences were 


only the cities 


born. 
The main reason for this demand was 
that the supervisors in the smaller 
communities could not afford the ex- 
pense involved in a long trip to the 
National and until School 
Committees and Boards of Education 


meeting, 


are sufficiently educated to pay the ex- 
penses of their teachers to such meet- 
ings, they are not able to attend. The 
Eastern and Southern Conferences 
have, therefore been meeting this de- 
mand, but another difficulty has arisen. 
Many of the leading spirits in school 
music who belong to one of the sec- 


tional conferences, as well as to the 
National, find it difficult to afford both 
the time and expense of attending two 
meetings each year and therefore must 
make a choice between the two. At 
the Cleveland Conference in 1923 a 
committee on Sectional Conferences 
was appointed to a thorough 
study of the situation. 
made a report at the Cincinnati 
meeting which provoked considerable 
discussion. No attempt was made to 
settle the question definitely, but the 
the committeé 


make 
This commit: 


tee 


report was accepted, 
continued, and the members given a 
year to think it over with the hope 
that some definite action raay be taken 


at the 1925 Conference. The report 


a\) 
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need of the “GOLDEN FAVORITE |} 
BOOK” and the “GRAY SONGS } 


BOOK” for use in your \f | 
classes during the next i a 
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REVISED 


The Gray Book 
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Do It Now! | 


was 
aller 
cz 
. the The GOLDEN BOOK of The GRAY BOOK of Favor- 
hool Favorite Songs has been fit- ite Songs is “the best low- 
1t10n P ce ylee < . : 
a tingly called “the best all priced glee and chorus book for 
- Cae : 
neet- ‘round song book.” It contains ‘ 
yo; wk It is unquestionably the best 
Lhe 202 songs carefully selected and 


junior and senior high schools.” 


book of its kind for assembly 
edited by a committee of well- singing. It contains songs of 
sanll known school music supervis- many sorts and enough for 
-hool ors. Great care has been gives practically every occasion. 
sec- to arrangements to insure Many are not to be found in 


) the adaptability to school use. other books. 
both 


Prices of “Golden Book” Prices of “Gray Book” 


\t Single copies, 20 cents, postpaid. Quan- Single copies, 20 cents, postpaid. Quan- 


rate: 15 cents a copy, postpaid. tity rate: 15 cents a copy postpaid 


1] rate: On orders for a full hund Special rate: On orders for a full hund 
more ordered at one time, to be red or more ordered at one time to be 
‘ . : ; 

107 shipped t one address, a special rate of shipped t one address, a special rate of 
" 1 } 


ndred is made This rate does $13 1 hundred is made rhis rate does 


imut- lud 
a transportation not include transportatior 


nnau 


How about a supply for your summer classes and institutes? 


tte HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 


hope 
taken 
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of this committee which suggests four 
or five sectional conferences to be lo- 
cated in the east, south, middle west, 
west, and possibly the south west bi- 
ennially, and the National Conference 
also on a bi-ennial basis, will be found 
on another page in this issue. Every 
member of the conference, as well as 
the thousands who are in school music 
work, but outside of the conference 
should make a thorough study of this 
plan so that when the matter comes 
up for final action intelligent disposi- 
tion may be made of it. 


The unamimous choice 
of the Conference for 
the 1925 meeting was 
Kansas City, Mo., 
and the Board of Directors in execu- 
tive session has ratified that choice. 
The date set is the week of March 30. 
Miss Mabelle Glenn, director of music 
in that live western city assures the 
members of the conferncee that they 
will be most royally welcomed, that 
the facilities for taking care of their 
physical needs and desires are un- 
equaled in any city in the land, and 
that she and her host of friends of the 
“Mule-Back City” will do their best to 
make our visit profitable and enjoy- 
able from a musical standpoint. That 
\iss do this, and more, 
goes without saying, for there is no 
large city in the country that is doing 


Kansas City 
in 1925 


Glenn will 


a more outstanding piece of work in 
educational music than Kansas City. 
Their symphony concerts for children 
are known throughout the country, the 
progress Miss Glenn and her 
assistants have made is said to be al- 
most phenomenal, and no one in the 
world is favored with greater loyalty 
and true support than the great or- 
ganizations and citizens of Kansas 
City are according the music work in 
the schools. So we may all look for- 
ward to a wonderful week in Missouri 
next March. 


which 
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The Your editor has at- 
Eastern tended many confer- 
Conference ences during the past 


dozen or fifteen years 


but he has never been more favorably] 
impressed with such gatherings than] 


he was with that group of some four 
or five hundred that gathered in Ro- 
chester, N. Y., during the week of 
March 4 for the annual meeting of the 
Eastern Music Supervisors Confer- 
ence. It is possible that this impres- 
sion may have been intensified to 
some extent by the fact that he was 
“soing back home” and could call 
about ninety per cent of the members 
by name, but even with this discount 
it was really a remarkable conference, 
The Eastern is a real family affair, as 
all sectional conferences and 
should be, and the deliberations were 
marked by an absence of discord and 
wrangling. The program presented by 
Miss Louise Westwood, president, had 
many high spots and was nicely timed 


must 


to reach its climax at the Friday eve 
ning banquet. One of the speakers 
on this was Albert Coates 
the noted English musician and con- 
ductor who was brought to America 
by Eastman Conservatory to take 
charge of the Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra. That Mr. Coates is fulfill 
ing all expectations must be recognized 
from a single hearing cof his excellent 
In a later 


occasion 


orchestra. 


Journal Mr. Coates will tell us more 
about the work he was brought to this 


country to do. The program of the 


Conference included such speakers aff 


President Livingston Farrand of Cor- 
nell University; Miss Olive Jones 
President of the National Educationa 
Association; George H. Gartlan, d- 
rector of music, New York City; 7 
P. Giddings, Minneapolis; the Editor 
of the Journal, and others. A grea 
deal of time was spent in observation 
of the music work, both vocal and it- 
strumental, in the Rochester schools 
which was both enlightening and et 


issue of thell 


- 
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€ past] INTRODUCTION TO 

years . 

us| MUSIC APPRECIATION AND HISTORY 
Pe | By DorotHy TREMBLE Moyer ; 
e Tour} 

n Re For the Division of University Extension, Massachusetts 

ek of Department of Music 

of the Price, $1.50 Postpaid 

onter- 


“This book has such points of excellence that we are studying ways in 
npres- which we can use it to best advantage in our Extension Courses.”—L. J. Rich- 
ed to ardson, Director, Extension Division, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


© Was} Equally valuable for use by classes in any educational institution, or for 








d call individual study 

>mbers OF DIRECT INTEREST TO EVERY SUPERVISOR, NORMAL SCHOOL 

scount AND EDUCATOR 

a American Band Instructor. By T. H. Rollinson. 24 books. Each ....$ .40 

ar, as Ditson Trio Album. Nos. 1 and 2. Ed. by Karl Rissland. Each.... 1.50 

t and Ditson Operatic Trio Album. Ed. by Karl Rissland .............. 1.50 

Ss were Easy Edition for Orchestra. 

rd and Essentials in Conducting. By Karl W. Gehrkens A. M.............. 1.75 
Gallo’s Band Book. By Stanislao Gallo ..............ccccccecccces 2.00 

ited by Giddings’ Public School Class Method for the Piano. By T. P. Giddings 

nt, had and Wilma A. Gilman: 

> timed I BD. on .  vnascciacmaeane Sis alas arec cabinet aii nan 1.00 

— Class Readers, Nos. 1 and 2. Bach, net..........cccccccccces - 

ly os Class Keyboard (paper), per doz., 50 cents. Each, net...... .05 

veakers Harmony for Ear, Eye and Keyboard. By Arthur Heacox. 

Coates (I, os save arvana a a 1.50 

d con: Mitchell’s Class Methods for the Violin, Viola, Clarinet, Cornet, and 

. Trombone or Baritone. 
mena Music Appreciation. Based on methods of literary criticism. By 
> take Sy Tai: - SR, w cecarrg Sot en as wat oie a NO em aoe 2.50 
rmonic Music Students Piano Course. A logical basis for the granting of 
fulfill school credit. 

i Muste Sanetviees, Tae. By Thomas Tappa? oi ccc cs cccccecseescciccis 1.50 
ogmizec Outlines of Music History. By Clarence G. Hamilton, A. M......... 2.25 
<cellent Philharmonic Orchestra Series. Sixteen numbers published. 
of the School Orchestras and Bands. By Glenn H. Woods................ 2.00 
s morel Tapper’s Graded Piano Course. By Thomas Tapper. 

' ere we eee Se. MEE dca owsctanns eeensukdbeeneew eens 1.00 
to this} SS Oe Ee ern oer 1.00 
of thell Manuals for Teacher and Pupil. Grades I, II, III. Each.... 1.00 
kers a Tapper’s First Piano Book. By Thomas Tapper. 

* NIE SI ooo 5a as aes amraian a ae WO REN ee ghee ena eS 1.00 
of Cor ie SI a ae 1.00 

Tones Typical Piano Pieces and Songs. [Illustrative examples that appear 
-ationa ee EE SI nono dehndsnandennadhsee eden eanaeeennne 1.50 
lan, di DESCRIPTIVE MATTER OF THE ABOVE WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 
ity; } 
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couraging to all lovers of progress. 
The instrumental department in the 
Rochester schools has been developed 
to a very high degree, possibly higher 
than in any other system in the coun- 


try, and when one listens to the sym- 
phony orchestras, the bands, and 
smaller chamber music groups, he 
realizes that school music is truly 


Charles Miller 
and his assistants, among whom there 
are Jay W. Fay, David E. Mattern, 
Arthur E. Ward, Alfred Spouse, Sher- 
man A. Clute, Miss Dora Myers, and 
others, are to be greatly congratulated 


making great strides. 


upon the progress being made in the 


Rochester schools. 


The Southern Super- 


The o 
Conference with usual fore- 
sight and prepared- 


ness, is presenting in this issue of the 
Journal a preliminary program for 
the annual meeting which takes 
place next November. Such a spirit 
is bound to get results, and it is to be 
expected when knows _ that 
some of the leading members of the 
organization are Miss Alice Bivens, 
Paul J. Weaver, William Breach. 
Grace P. Woodman, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bell Henderson, Alice Bourgard, and 
a few other live wires, all of whom 
have and still are contributing much 
to the success of the National body. 
It will be noted that the Southern Con- 
ference will be held in Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, and a most attractive 
program has been arranged by the of- 
ficers, not the least of which will be a 
demonstration of the community 
music work which is being done in 
that city by William Breach. That 
the Southern Conference is upholding 
the traditions of the mother Confer- 
ence and serving its own section of the 
country in a big way is most apparent, 
and the best wishes of all patrons of 
public school music must go with it. 


one 
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Attention is called to 





The 3 : 4 
Journal the wonderful list of 
Advertisers advertisements 1n this 





issue of the Journal. 
Just what the Conference would do] 
without these publishers, manufac-f 
turers and distributors of music ma- 
terial is difficult to say, for in a way 
they make possible the official organ 
of the Conference, our main publicity] 
On the other hand we owe 











agency. 





the advertisers no apology, for as one 





advertiser says, “your space is cheap, 
too cheap, and we would continue f 
buy it if you doubled the price. Put 
us down for double space next sea- 
son.” We believe that all of our ad- 
vertisers have been perfectly satisfied 









with the service we have given them 
this year. When mistakes have been 
made we have tried to correct them to 
the entire satisfaction of everyone, 
We anticipate that next year when 
Number 1, of Volume XI appears 
there will be an even larger group of 
the best dealers in the country rep 
resented. We can assure our patrons 
of our gratitude to them and that itt 
a pleasure to serve them through the 
Journal, and that we aim to continue 
the publication on the same high plane 


as in the past. 


With the May issue 
Volume X_ of th 
Journal is completed 
and the first issue o 
Volume XI will appear October ! 
1924. The readers of the Journd 
have been most kind and encouraging 
to the Editor in his efforts to develg 
the kind of a magazine that will serv 
the best interests of the Conferenc 
and public school music in genera 
Being a human being he has undoubt 
edly made mistakes and has not sue 
ceeded in pleasing or satisfying every 
one, but the mistakes have been thos 
of “the head and not of the heart’ 
The Conference has again honorel 
for anothe" 


Final Issue 
of Vol. X 








him by _ re-election 
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DUO-ART 


in the 





School 
IN THE AUDITORIUM 


W ITH a Duo-Art on the platform, you 
can play specially recorded school 
marches of eight minutes duration, you 
can sing the regular Assembly Songs 
with Accompaniments accurately treated, 
you can give lectures illustrated by the 
real music, you can have the great young 
people’s director, Arthur Shepard of 
Cleveland play the piano parts for your 
orchestra; you can have instrumental 
trios and quartets performed with the Duo-Art authoritatiy recordings, you 
listen to the piano performances of the greatest artists such as Paderewski, 
Hofmann and Bauer in the world’s greatest musi¢ 


IN THE MUSIC ROOM 


With a Duo-Art in your class room, you can intimately study the Forms and 
Developments of Music from Pre-Bach days; you can illustrate the interpreta- 
tion of many great artists with the same composition; you can provide ac- 
companiments for solo, quartet and choruses; you can study the Great Symphonies 
directly from the score and the performed music; you can show the music of 
the Modernists and newer Ultra-Modernists, performed by themselves; you can 
listen to the Great Masters and encore them as often as you wish. 


IN THE GYMNASIUM 


With the rhythmic play recordings of Alys Bently, the first principles of 
gracefulness, poise and motor mental activity may be taught leading to a vast 
catalogue of beautiful selections for interpretative dancing; you can teach all 
the Song Plays of the standard books, by means of directed recordings, reversing 
where you wish and repeating any figure or section or the entire dance, the 
words also being printed on the roll; you can teach the English Country dances 
and the American Folk Dances as easily and efficiently as the Song Plays, entirely 
independent of a pianist. 


Possible with the 


DUO-ART 


and with the Duo-ArRT alone 


The AOLIAN COMPANY 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 
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year, and in so doing has placed upon 
him the duty of making THE Music 
SUPERVISORS JOURNAL the best peri- 
odical on the market, devoted to music 
and the interests of musical people. 
We may not reach that high standard, 
and we cannot even approximate it 


alone, but with the assistance of the 
Journal readers it will be possible to 
make improvements. ‘The main _ ob- 


ject of the Journal is to provide proper 
publicity for the Conference and there 
are two ways in which this may be 
done: ist, by giving the necessary in- 
formation concerning the details of 
the annual meeting, and 2nd, and pos- 
sibly quite as important, the printing 
of articles by those who are authorities 
in their branch of music work. Each 
issue of the Journal during the coming 
vear will carry several articles which 
will be a help and inspiration to every- 
one, and the Editor will be glad to re- 
ceive for examination such articles as 
may be helpful to all readers of the 
lournal 


a = : — oe ' 
Supporting oe ene FEpore 
the at the Cincinnati Con- 
Journal ference ,the Journal 


editor made it clear, 
that, while the Journal has always 
been a self-supporting magazine, it 
was not due to the liberality of the 12,- 
ooo readers that this has been accom- 
plished. As a matter of fact, if the 
Journal is to be self-supporting in the 
future, and at the same time continue 
to grow and become a better paper for 
readers, it must have the financial 
support of those 12,000 readers. The 
contributions received during the past 
year have totaled just three and one- 
half cents per member. Pretty cheap 
reading! On the other hand there are 
some 9,000 other readers, not mem- 
bers of the National Conference who 
have not paid even one cent towards 
its support. This is all wrong, and the 
Editor has Been authorized to organize 
an intensive campaign looking toward 


its 


a larger contribution from all readers. 
The sole,income of the Journal at 
present is derived from advertising, 
and while we have no apology to make 
to our advertisers for they receive one 
hundred cents on the dollar for their 
investment, we do feel that each read- 
er of the Journal should make some 
contribution to the fund. To this end, 
a communication will soon be sent out 
the Journal 
subscriptions, and it is believed that 


trom office asking for 


there will be a ready response 
JOURNAL FUND 

the JOURNAL 

in the February 

that 


Contributions to 


fund acknowled 


ged 


issue amount to $63.60. Since 


time the following contributions have 
been received. 
$3.25 
Julia Luella Burkhard and pupils, Dela- 
vare, Ohi 
$3.00 
M. Phena Baker, Milwaukee, Wisconsit 
$2.00 
Margaret I. Martz, Hudson, Michigan. 
Letha L. McClure, Seattle, Washington 
Stella R. Root, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
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Mary Schmidt, Stonington, Connecticut 
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Canada, 
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Arthur M Louisville, Kentucky. 
Robert Holzmer, Dayton, Ohio. 
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lena M. Spoor, Great Falls, Montana 
Warren FP. \cker, Allentown, Pe. 

A. Neil Annas, DeKalb, Illinois 
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Florence 


$ .70 
Jennie FE Raymond, Danbury, Conn 
$ .50 


Theo. J. Pelzl, Mankato, Minnesota. 
M. Rosina Boisher, Edon, Ohio. 

Ray Wood Brewer, Cohasset, Minnesota. 
Elonore Kurth, Monmouth, Oregon. 
Estelle L. Windhorst, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Ella Louise Fink, Milwaukee, Wisconsit. 


$ .35 
Boston Normal School, Boston, Mass. 
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Special Summer Courses 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Six Weeks, June 23rd to August 2nd,1924 
POST GRADUATE AND REGULAR COURSES LEADING TO THE DEGREE 
OF BACHELOR OF MUSIC 


Courses In: 


HIGH SCHOOL METHODS OPERA CONDUCTING 
ELEMENTARY METHODS MUSIC APPRECIATION 
COMMUNITY SONG LEADERSHIP HARMONY 

ENSEMBLE BAND INSTRUMENTS 


INSTRUCTORS 


GEO H GARTLAN Director of Public School Music, 
e 7 New York City 
Eminent Educator and Writer 


O E ROBINSON ye of Public School Music, American Conservatory. 
. . 4 icading iut rity m music, 


Chicago City Schools. 


DAVID A. CLIPPINGER soles, Sik cathe: aes oe ee 
Singing, Madrigals, Glees. 


MARGARET LOWRY in Kiscnens, enler sat Doge Wek 


R egular 
School and Community Activitie 








And other faculty members of the department. 
Mr. Gartlan’s engagement is for three weeks, July 14 to August 2nd. 
His lectures will be of vital interest, including many of the most 
important subjects in the supervisor’s daily work. That of Miss 
Lowry will be of three weeks, from June 23 to July 11. 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER apelin yes nen 


and teacher. 


DELIA VALERI Htitndhwan< 


DISTINGUISHED FACULTY OF ONE HUNDRED 


Excellent Dormitory Facilities Moderate Terms of Tuition 


Send for Special Circular giving full particulars, 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
599 Kimball Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


a 
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President’s Corner 





VALEDICTORY 


and 


\Vorkers 


Friends: 


fellow 


You who were pri- 
vileged to attend the 
Cincinnati Conference 
need not be told that 
it was a glorious feast 
both the intellect 
the spirit, —a 
communion of 


for 
and 
kin- 
dred minds and souls. 
You, whom we missed 
so much in_ person, 
with us 
It must have 
been so because, as in 
the days of Elijah of old, the hosts of 
the Lord seemed to be with us. The 
air seemed charged with music 


were surely 
spirit. 


very 
forces of highest voltage. 

The finest spirit of good fellowship 
and fraternity was in evidence on 
every hand. It was your meeting in 
every sense of the word and it was 
your devotion, 
spirit of service that made the seven- 
teenth annual meeting the splendid 
success it was. 


your loyalty, your 


To serve such a brotherhood in the 
cause of Music, is indeed a great privi- 
lege. Your past President can truth- 
fully subscribe to the words of the 
Great Teacher when he said, “It is 


SALUTATORY 


To the Members of the Conference: 
It is my desire to convey to every 
member of the Conference my most 
cordial greeting and to express my 
sincere appreciation for the honor of 
Presiding officer and 


being your 





W. Otro MIESSNER 
President. 


more blessed to give 
than to_ receive,” 
You r co-operation 


and support lightened 
the burden of respon- 
sibility and amply re- 


paid for every sacri- 
tice. 

To the other offic- 
ers and Board of Di- 
rectors, special thanks 
are due; they have 
worked without ceas- 
ing to make your 


meeting rich in exalt- 
ing experiences. My 
personal appreciation is extended te 
Mr. Walter Aiken and his co-workers; 
to all of the chairmen of sectional 
meetings and to the many speakers 
who gave without stint and without 
measure. Especially do I thank Dr 
Loftus D. Coffman, Mr. Lorado Taft, 
and Mr. Edward Howard Griggs for 
their inspirational messages. 
Progress lies in going ahead. Your 
new President, Mr. Breach and the 
other new officers will labor untiring- 
ly to that end. So let our motto be 
“EXCELSIOR—EVER HIGHER 


Fraternally yours, 


W. OTTO MIESSNER. 


spokesman during the coming year 
No greater honor can come to afl 
person engaged in music education an 
[ trust that I shall in some measur 
justify your confidence in me. 

Our meeting in Cincinnati has got 
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to history as the great- 
est meeting yet held. Mr. 
\Miessner gave an entire 
year of almost unremit- 
ting toil to the Confer- 
ence and built a magni- 
ficent program which 
splendidly carried 
A wonderful spirit 
‘§ good fellowship pre- 
vailed during the meet- 
ing which was an inspi- 
ration to all. 

The new Board of Di- 
rectors at its first meet- 
ing unanimously decid 
el to ratify the vote of 


Was 


144 
uel, 
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WILLIAM BREACH 


President-Elect 
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year. It will be a pleas- 
ure to visit our friends 
in the midwest. With 
Miss Mabelle Glenn as 
hostess backed by all the 
Community in 
City, shall 
look forward to a great 


forces 
Kansas we 
meeting next spring. 
On behalf of the new- 
ly elected officers I be- 
speak your hearty sup- 
We pledge you 
very endeavor 
to make our next meet- 


port. 
our best 
ing a worthy successor 
to those that have gone 
before. 

WILLIAM BREACH. 


MUSIC FOR EVERY CHILD 


the Conference to meet 
Kansas City next 
By W. Orto MIESSNER, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


, 


President’s Address before the 
Music Supervisors’ National Conference, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 


The trend of Modern Education is 
to give more and more attention to 
the needs of the individual child. In 
the past the children have been forced 
it the schools; in the future we 
| change the schools to fit the 
| The lock-step and_ the 
in education are to 
abolished ; iron-clad traditions banish- 


to Tt 
shal 
hildren 
be 


goose step in 


ed from our schools. 


Fair Chance for Every Child 


These sentiments have prevailed in 

ll of the recent meetings of the Na- 
Education Association, The 
Department of Superintendence, and 
ther national bodies. More and bet- 
ter school buildings, more adequate 
equipment, better trained, better paid 
these are the crying needs 
f our schools today. Every Ameri- 
‘an child must have a fair and equal 
start in life! 


tional 


teachers 


April 8, 1924 


We. as Music Educators, 
cept our obligation and take a definite 
stand to the end that, in Music also, 
every child shall have a fair and equal 


must ac- 


— 
chanc = 


Vusic Ranks Foremost 

In this new concept of educational 
service, Music is indeed worthy to 
take foremost rank. ‘Music is abso- 
lutely fundamental 
public education that aims to make of 
every child an intelligent, useful and 
moral citizen. Intelligent, that he 
may think clearly and act wisely in 
private and public matters; useful, 
that he may his fellow-men ; 
moral, that he may bestow and de- 
rive the greatest good and happiness 


in a scheme of 


serve 


through living. 

Music contributes directly to this 
threefold training of the child because 
it, as much as, if not more than any 
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other study, develops hand, head and 
heart body, mind and soul. Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot has said that Music 
effectively 
than any other kind of activity. 


does those things more 


Vusic a Social F< rce 


Music should receive more consid- 
eration than it has in the past because 
of its sociological importance. It is 
centripetal that binds families 
and human societies closer together. 
There are certain other forms of re- 
reation and amusement that might be 
because 
they tend to cause a disintegration of 


force 


termed centrifugal forces, 
family and social ties. 

The American home is the keystone 
of a successful democracy; its disin- 
tegration spells ruin to the republic. 
It behooves us, therefore, to respect 
and encourage a force that makes the 
home more attractive and the family 


circle more congenial. 


V/ si 


is Fundamental 


In an address, last January before 
the better Schools Dr. 
George D. Strayer of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, said that 
“Music may be an important socializ- 
ing influence in the life of the people. 
Possibly it is just as fundamental as 
I am ready to 


League. 


reading or arithmetic. 
stand here today and propose this, 
‘that which fundamental in the 
history of the race may not be easily 
discarded merely because it was later 
in entering the school curriculum’.” 


was 


Because Music is such a funda- 
mental force, we, the Music Super- 
visors of America have chosen the 


motto, “Music for Every Child — 
Every Child for Music” and this means 
“Music in Every Home. But do we 
realize the meaning of this watch- 
word? Do we comprehend how far 
we have fallen short of this achieve- 
ment—yes, fallen short, in spite of 
the forward that Music has 
made in the past decade? 


stride 


Vustec 


Two-Thirds Have No 


“Music for Every Child” that 
means music for twenty-four million 
children in our and in our 
homes. Do we realize that sixty per 
cent of the children in our elementary 
and secondary schools receive no in- 
struction in Music? Fifty-one per 
cent of rural schools and thirty-eight 
per cent of city schools did not even 
reply to the 1922 Music questionnaire 
of the Bureau of Education, prepared 
and tabulated by our own Research 
Council of Music Education. 


schools 


This is a fairly good indication that 
the non-reporting offer no 
music, because every school is jealous 
to maintain its rank in whatever it ex- 


schools 


cels. 
nearer the truth to say that fully six- 
teen million children receive no music 
instruction — two-thirds of all our 
children with no music in their hearts 


Therefore, it would probably be 


—no song on their lips! 


Commissioner on Music 


The U.S. 

A few months ago one of our 
Music Journals printed an article by 
The Hon. John J. Tigert, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, on the sub- 
ject, “Why Should Music be a Re- 
quired Study in the Schools?” from 
which I quote the following para- 
graphs: 

“It is becoming universally recog- 
nized that education in music funda- 
mentals is an important part of our 
school processes. Music, in my opin- 
ion, might well be taught through the 
grades from the kindergarten up to 
and in the high schools. This applies 
to both instrumental instruction and 
voice. 

“That person who has learned to 
appreciate good music and good sing- 
ing—who can listen to the composi- 
tions of the great masters of music, 
and feel his soul thrilled to its depths 
by the emotions which those com- 
posers have put into their work has 
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Gambleized Music 


Supervisors are delighted to find that 
it is now possible to buy music that will not 


wear out. A GAMBLEIZED copy will 


outlast dozens of copies that are not hinged. 
The leaves turn easily, lie flat and are firm- 
ly, yet flexibly bound together. Write for 

free sample of the Gamble Hinge and in- 
4} GAMBLEIZED 


formation about th GAMBLE SERVICE 
A. SHEET MUSIC and GAMBLEIZED MUSIC. Catalogs 
= sent upon request. 


We Can Supply “Anvthing from Everywhere—Gambleized” 
Selections of All Publications May Be Had “On Approval” 


Gamble Hinged Music Co. 


67 E. Van Buren St. Chicago, Illinois 





YOU'LL LIKE 











Gamble Hinged Musie Co. 
67 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me a free sample of ‘Gambleized Music’ and one of your 
special order blanks offering one introductory order of sheet music or octavo 
to each supervisor, with no charge for the hinge. 


I am interested in looking over selections of the materials checked below. 
I agree to return any material not needed within two weeks. 
] Choruses for Male Voices 
]) Choruses for Mixed Voices 
] Choruses for Girls’ Voices—Two Part 
] Choruses for Girls’ Voices—Three Part 
] Choruses for Girls’ Voices—Four Part 
] Song Books (Mention Voice Arr.) 
] Orchestra Folios—Beginners 
] Orchestra Folios—Intermediate 
] Orchestra Folios—Advanced 
] Cantatas (Mention Voice Arr.) 
] Operettas (Mention Voice Arr.) 


ee AE gee Bl ee BA cee BE see, Bl ee El cee BO eee Bl eee Bt ee, Pl en | 
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gained something in this life which 
no other power but music can give. 

“In addition to giving our children 
an appreciation and understanding of 
music for its aesthetic value, it has the 
effect of training the memory, quick- 
ening perception, stimulating the im 
agination and encouraging concentra 
tion. That it makes for mental dis 
cipline has been proved over and over 
again by the fact that the best musi 
students are nearly always found at 
the head of their classes in their other 
studies. , 

“The knowledge of music funda- 
mentals and principles that will be 
gained will be worth many times 
what they cost in money and effort in 
giving the student an understanding 
and an appreciation of music which 
would serve to round an education in 
a way nothing else could possibly do.” 


Snedden's Summary of School Wusic 


In his address at Cleveland last 
year, Dr. David Snedden of Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia, University, 


summarized his address on “The 
Future of Musical Education in Public 
Schools” as follows: 

1. “It is important that, since all 
children are certain to learn to take 
and to find diversion 
from, music, they be given oppor- 
tunity and reasonable inducement to 
form enduring appreciation of fairly 


pleasure in, 


superior and inexpensive music, pro- 
vided that this can be done without 
excessive demands upon the time, en- 
ergies or natural interests of children, 
or the resources of the community. 

2. “Towards extending the use of 
music as a means of superior social 
diversion, schools should increase and 
extend the use of co-operative imita- 
tive singing of many simple kinds, but 
without making exacting demands 
upon children or communities. 

3. “Between the ages of nine and 


fifteen, children of demonstrated 


superior natural talent for the execu- 
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tion of music in any form, vocal or 
instrumental, should be. given oppor- 
and the 
superior teaching, to 
amateur performers. For them should 


tunity inducement of 


become good 


be provided special classes, under as 
well-qualified teachers as are practic- 
ably individual and 
chorus voice culture, piano playing, 


available, for 
orchestra participation, and the like 

4. “Hence, for youths over fifteen 
years of age there should be provid- 
ed, at public vocational 
schools of music adapted to the sev- 


expense, 


eral possible vocations in that field, 
and open to learners of demonstrated 
superior talent.” 


The Danger of the Schools 


Miss Olive M. Jones, President of 
the National Education Association, 
speaking on the subject “Watchman, 
Tell us of the Night” at the February 
meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence, referred to her extensive 
travels and direct observation of her 
fears for the schools. 
“Insidious enemies of education,” 
she said, “are seeking to weaken the 
schools and to discredit the work of 
the teachers. The single large danger 
of the schools is the demand for tax 
reduction, which is coming from cer- 
tain quarters and which takes no ac- 
count of the fundamental 
education. There can be no 
tion of educational service, and there- 
fore, no cut in educational costs. In 
fact, educational costs must go up un- 
til every child enjoys equal educa- 
tional privileges.” 

Mr. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, in an article appearing in 
the Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, makes the following 
statement: 

“The first ideal of our democracy 
is to maintain a state where each in- 
dividual shall have an equality of op- 
portunity to take that position in the 
community to which his intelligence, 


needs of 


reduc- 
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The Concord Series 
of Music and Books on the Teaching of Music 


Under the editorship of 


THomas W. SuRETTE, ARCHIBALD T. DAVISON and Aucustus D. ZANZIG 
(In preparation; ready about Sept. ist) 


Principles of Musical Theory 


RENEE Loncy-MIQUELLE 
(Concord Series No. 12) 


A knowledge of the elements of music is of the highest importance in 
music education. Too often American students undertake the study of the 
higher branches of the art without first submitting themselves to a thorough 
drill in musical fundamentals. Conductors of amateur orchestras and choruses, 
as well as teachers of classes and individuals,:are constantly balked by the 
lack of elementary knowledge on the part of their students, and this defect is 
made worse by the fact that we are forever seeking short cuts to learning 
instead of making every effort to secure thoroughness. 

Everyone undertaking the study of music should acquire five indispensable 
possessions: first, an exact knowledge of the substance of music; second, a 
well-trained ear; third, the ability to do with the eye what is ordinarily done 
by the ear; fourth, a thoroughly developed rhythmic sense; and fifth, a sound 
and discriminating musical taste’ These are not only necessary to an intel- 
ligent appreciation of music and to a successful participation in it, but they 
are essential prerequisites to the study of harmony and the more advanced 
branches of music. It is safe to say that not one in a hundred American 
music students is in even moderate possession of these five details, and yet 
schools and music teachers continue to offer inadequate fundamental instruc- 
tion, hoping, apparently, that intuition wiil supply the deficiencies. 

This book, therefore, will be gladly welcomed by conscientious teachers of 
music, for it presents in clear and definite form that information about music 
which is the most important step to a complete musical education. But to 
yield its full value, the material here presented should be supplemented by 
work in solfeggio and music appreciation, for only if supported by these will 
this book prove really effective to a student who wishes to participate in 
music, or who wishes merely to be an intelligent listener. 

Students will find here more than an enumeration of facts about music, 
for the text is illustrated by a number of passages drawn from actual compo- 
sitions. A knowledge about music is comparatively valuless unless one can 
apply that knowledge to music itself. 

The author of the book, a musician with long experience as a teacher, 
has devoted herself to reconciling the pedagogic vagaries of our public 
school systems with the very exact methods of French teachers of musical 
fundamentals, and her observations and efforts have resulted in this excellent 
work. To those who desire a clear, thorough, and systematic explanation 
of the fundamentals of music, this book will make a marked appeal; and for 
teachers who seek a textbook for classes in elementary music, the present 
volume will appear as a real contribution to the literature of music peda- 
gogy. ARCHIBALD T. DAVISON. 





SPECIMEN COPY: Will be supplied at introductory cost of $1.00 on advance 
orders accompanied by remittance sent to the publishers. 


| E. C. Schirmer Music Co. 


221 Columbus Ave. Boston, Mass. 











“Supervisors’ Handbook of School Music” sent free on application 
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ability, and ambition entitle him and 
that no forces shall continue in the 
Nation which may prevent this free 
rise,” 

In a subsequent article written for 
the “Nation’s Business,” Mr. Hoover 
speaks in a similar vein, as follows: 

“The great conception of America 
that every man should be given an 
equality of opportunity to take that 
position in the community to which 
he is entitled by virtue of his char- 
acter and ability, is the keystone of 
our structure.” 

Effect of Tax Education on the 

Schools 


Speaking on this same subject, Dr. 
Strayer said that “We are suffering 
from the most sinster attack upon 
public education that this country has 
ever seen. It comes today because of 
the popular demand for retrench- 
ment. It is in this situation that there 
seems almost to be a concerted attack 
upon public education; it takes all 
sorts of forms, it denies the validity 
of our present curriculum and would 
drive us back into the dark ages. It 
denies the change in social conditions 
which demands the more generous 
program and says, “Let us cut down 
our program.” It proposes that read- 
ing and writing and arithmetic are 
all that a boy in the modern world 
needs, when if there ever was a time 
in the history of the world that that 
boy had to have the other things 
which a modern school is proposed to 
give him, it is now. 

“Now, what is this alarming burd- 
en that we have to pay for public 
education? In 1920 in the United 
States it was approximately one and 
one-half per cent of our income. 
That is enough to stagger anybody, 
isn‘t it, to take one and one-half per 
cent of the income of the people of 
the United States and devote it to 
that sort of public service without 


which these United States cannot 


continue to exist, to devote it to that 
sort of thing which means opportun- 
ity for millions of boys and girls. 

“Everywhere men will admit that 
in America we promise opportunity 
to all boys and girls. We say there 
shall be equality of opportunity. No- 
body shall be denied the realization 
of the most that he can make of him- 
self by virtue of our failure to give 
him opportunity. 

“The American doesn’t want char- 
ity, Ile doesn’t want to be taken 
care of because he is poor. He doesn’t 
want to be a dependent. He wants 
to stand on his own feet and to real- 
ize not only for himself but for his 
community the most that he can con- 
tribute. That ideal is splendid. We 
are so committed to it that we have 
already, I take it, made the greatest 
contribution to human well being that 
any people on the earth ever achieved. 
That idea as yet is not fully realized.” 

Dr. Strayer is quoted so extensive- 
ly because he is recognized as an auth- 
educational questions. In 
connection with the discovery that 
24.9 per cent of our men drafted to 
fight for “the establishment of world 
democracy’ couldn’t read _ simple 
English, he tells a story of two men 
who sat in the front of a room; one 
turned to the other as he pulled a 
letter out of his pocket and said, 
“Say, Bill, can you read writin’?” 
And Bill said, “Hell no, I can’t even 
read readin’.” 

Now it would seem that in Music 
most of our children are like friend 
Bill. Most of them can’t even sing 
Music, much less read or play Music. 


ority on 


The Vocational School Idea 


Milwaukee boasts the finest educa- 
tional school in America. The build- 
ing cost four million dollars; the 
equipment cost nearly one million. 
Over 11,000 pupils attend. There are 
150 instructors. Here is a list of 53 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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Twenty Children Taught as Easily as One 


Ten to twenty pupils—an entire class—instructed by one teacher as 
easily and efficiently as instructing a single pupil. That achievement in music 
education was clearly demonstrated at the Cincinnati Conference with the aid 
of the Miessner piano. 


The small size of the Miessner—its visibilty feature—makes this possible. 
The teacher can see the children right over the top of the piano. They can 
follow her instructions closely. They can concentrate better. They are 
inspired to do better work. They get real pleasure out of the music hour. 


The small size of the Miessner has another big advantage. It is light in 
weight, easy to move. Two men can lift it. Two children can roll it from 
one class room to another. Where several Miessners are provided, they can 
easily be assembled in one room. 


The Miessner is the creation of W. Otto Miessner, school music educator. 
His long experience in this work has enabled him to build a piano to meet 
perfectly school requirements. 


Your school needs one or more Miessner pianos. And your school ¢an 
have them. Mr. Miessner’s booklet, “A Hundred Ways to Raise Money,” gives 
tried-and-proved plans. Send for it; also for the Miessner catalog, special 
prices to schools, full information. Mail the coupon. 


MIESSNER PIANO CO. 


114 REED ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


MIIESSNEER | wsnex ano co 


14 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE ‘ 


Gentlemen: Send me, without obligation i 
| my part, copy of the Miessner booklet, “A 
. . . : Tse he Dati oney.” Iso senc 
The Miessner Player piano is a big ir _ W bys ¢ oH ‘ ne prea ; Al 1 end 
d lis on vy ir spe il price made to schools, 

help in music instruction. It en- [| ®¢ te ten-Cay iree t . 
ables you to teach music appre- Name ies Positior vesw sewed 
ciation by the use of music rolls. RRS it ea ee s sta lag chen 
You can also use it for playing | cy. ......_........... ie, ce eee 
accompaniments. », SRE en cc ceesncancrcsuwedienkneteeenee 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the National 
Research Council of Music Education 
was held in connection with the meet- 
ing of the Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference, recently closed. 
This year, instead of attempting to 
hold sessions in between or during 
the Conference, council 
Cincinnati 


meetings of 
members assembled in 
three days before the opening of the 
result of this in- 
novation, three uninter- 


rupted days were devoted to the work 


Conference. As a 
practically 


ot the Council. 
for study by the Council had been an- 
nounced some weeks in advance and 
committees appointed for active work 
Topics and commit- 


The topics selected 


on those topics. 

tees are as follows: 

1. Music in the Junior High School 
Committee: Mr. Beattie, Chair- 
man; Mr. Miller, Mr. Earhart. 

>, Music in the Rural School—Com- 

mittee: Dr. Dann, Chairman; 

Mrs. Clark, Mr. Miessner. 

Standardization of the Music 

Preparation of the Grade Teacher 
\Ir. MeConathy, 

Mr. Gartlan, Afr. 


Committee : 
Chairman ; 
\eaver. 

1. Materials 
preting Standards of Sight-Sing- 


and Procedure _ Inter- 
ing at the end of the Sixth School 
Committee: Mr. Giddings, 


year 


Chairman; Mr. Gehrkens, Mr. 
Woods. 

5. Tests and Measurements in Music 

Committee: Mr. Dykema, Chair- 
man; Mr. Beach, Mr. Farnsworth. 
The first topic to be discussed was 
No. 4 and Chairman Giddings led 
the discussion. After considerable 
deliberation, the following insti uc- 
tions to Mr. Giddings’ committee 
were formulated and adopted : 

1. The Committee to gather together 
sample material for sight reading. 
Such material to be graded so as 
to provide five sets of material 
ranging in difficulty from very 
easy to that considered appropri- 
ate for use at end of sixth year. 

2. The Committee to select, with the 
asistance of the Council, a group 
of composers who shall prepare 
material for the tests similar in 
grade and character to that select- 
ed by the Committee. 

The Committee to prepare a set of 

instructions to accompany the tests. 


os) 


These instructions to outline every 
step in the procedure including the 
weighing of the several elements 
of the tests. 

The central idea of the Conference 
on Topic 4 was that since the standard 
Course of Study for the first six 
grades had been very generally adopt- 
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HE cry of the so-called practical 
educator to-day is “Stick to the 
fundamentals! Out with fads and frills!” 
Fine! We agree. For what is more 
fundamental than music? MUSIC was 
the basis of education centuries before 
the three R's were known! 

Rightfully enough, it is only a thor- 
ough grounding in the three R's and 
vocational training that prepares for 
adequately sustaining life. But true 
education has come to mean so much 
more than a preparation for making a 
living. It must prepare for complete 
living. The modern school is more 
than a mere workshop. Only insofar as 
it makes ready for both earning a living 
and appreciating the finer values of life 
—music, art, Jiterature—does it fulfill 
its mission. 








hat are the Fundamentals 
of Education ? 


Music in the school vitalizes, illumi- 
nates, and correlates with many other 
subjects: literature, history, geography, 
commercial studies, mythology, physical 
education, nature study, and hygiene. 
It fosters all the educational processes 
that are the desideratum of the so-called 
practical subjects. It SECURES atten- 
tion, interest, mental discipline, partici- 
pation, and expression, THROUGH 
sense perception, emotional response, 
and instruction, STIMULATING imagi- 
nation, discrimination, concentration, 
and interpretation, LEAVING a re- 
sidium of knowledge, culture, poise, 
and power. 

What other one subject can do so 
much ?—And fully possible with the 
Victrola in the classroom. 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 





ed, supervisors were now anxious to 
have set up some device by means of 
which they might determine whether 
their pupils were meeting the stand- 
ards for sight reading ability. 


Topic Be 
Discussion of Topic I was next 
opened by Chairman Beattie. It was 


agreed that since there are at present 
no generally accepted standards for 
music work in Junior High Schoo!s 
and that since supervisors of music as 
well as school administrators differ 
widely in their conceptions of what 
should be attempted in music, some 
study of present procedure should, be 
made before the formulation of any 
recommended standards. According- 
ly, the committee was instructed to 
prepare and send out a questionnaire 
in order to gather such information as 
it seems necessary to have before de- 
finite proposals can be made. 
Topic 2. 

Discussion of Topic 2 was opened 
by Chairman Dann who outlined in de- 
tail the type of music work being done 


in Pennsylvania. He was followed by 


Mrs. Clark who gave account of 
work with which she has become 
familiar in a number of states. After 


discussion by the Council, the follow- 
ing instructions were adopted: 

The Committee shall gather together 
all available information about music 
work in rural schools, formulate plans 
in rural schools, send 
be doing 
rural 


for music work 
these plans to those known to 
distinctive 
schools for their suggestions and then 


work in music in 
present in final form a plan for music 
work in rural schools. 

At a subsequent meeting devoted to 
instructions 


this topic, more definite 


were given as follows: 

That the committee present to the 
Conference at once a plan giving in 
brief outline what music work should 
be attempted in 
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I. One room rural schools that have 
teachers with no musical ability. 
One room rural schools that have 


ty 


teachers with some musical ability. 
3. One room rural schools that have 

teachers with musical ability and 

who have county supervision in 

music, 
4. Graded 

rural schools. 

The committee was also instructed 
to outline a plan for the music prepa- 
ration of rural school teachers in state 


village and consolidated 


and county normal schools and high 
school training schools. 
Topic 5 

Discussion was opened by Chairman 
Dykenia with the following guests 
present: Dr. E. K. Hillbrand of Da- 
kota Wesleyan University, Dr. Guy 
M. Whipple of the University of 
Michigan, Professor Jacob Kwalwas- 
ser of the University of Iowa. Dr. 
Hillbrand presented and discussed a 
series of tests for sight reading which 
he has prepared. Professor Kwal- 
wasser presented a series of tests for 
both sight reading and other musical 
attainments. Dr. Whipple acted as 
the psychologist of the group who 
could give to the Council authoritative 
information concerning the whole test- 
ing movement. An entire day was 
given to this topic and discussion was 
too long and detailed to make possible 
even an outline of the deliberations. 
However, the following recommenda- 
tions for the year’s work of the com- 
mittee were formulated and adopted. 
1. The Committee is to assemb!le and 
make public material which shall 
acquaint music supervisors with 
the point of view concerning the 
testing movement, together with a 
bibliography on music tests. This 
information to be published in the 
Music Supervisors’ Journal. 
The Committee to serve as a clear- 


to 


ing house for questionnaires and 
tests relating to music education; 
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Educators Educate “\" Kducator 


THE EDUCATOR-BOOK II CONTAINS—318 Unison Exercises, Printed on 
the Best Paper, Large Size 9x12 Pages, Bound in Book Form, Specially 
Prepared FOR HIGH SCHOOL BANDS. Exercises in Whole Notes, Half 
Notes, Quarter Notes and Eighth Notes in All Keys. Exercises in Dotted 
Notes, Single Staccato Tongueing Syncopation in Various forms, Special 
Daily Exercises for the development of the Embouchure, Intervals, Major 
and Minor Scales in All Keys, Chromatic Scales. This is the Book for the 
High School Band. 

PRICES: Each Single Book, $1.00. Ten Books ordered at one time 
$8.00. Orders for over ten Books 80c Each Book. These prices are Net. 
Published for All Band Instruments. 











THE EDUCATOR BAND BOOK (Book I) for Bands just beginning. The 
Book for Grade Schools. CONTAINS: The Rudiments of Music complete, 
Scales and original exercises arranged in a progressive manner, major 
and minor scales for unison practice and eight complete pieces of music 
in a variety of forms. 32 PAGES IN EACH BOOK. All Exercises, Scales 
and Music arranged to be practiced and rehearsed by full Band, or indi- 
vidually. 

There is nothing better for Grade Pupils to begin with. 

PRICES—Each book 30c. Twenty books at one time $5.00 Net. 





THE EDUCATOR (BOOK I) FOR ORCHESTRAS JUST BEGENNING 

CONTAINS—The Rudiments of Music complete, Scales and Exercises 
arranged in a progressive manner, major and minor scales for unison 
practice and ten complete pieces of music in a variety of forms. 32 
PAGES, Octavo, in each book. All scales, exercises and music to be 
practiced and rehearsed by full Orchestra or individually. There is noth- 
ing better to begin with. 

PRICES—Each book 60c. Ten Books and Piano $5.00 Net. 





OUR CELEBRATED BAND AND ORCHESTRA BOOKS 
Used Everywhere by Bands and Orchestras, both Large and Small 


THE PROMOTER. Sixteen Pieces in Grades 1 and 2. 

THE ARTARMO. Sixteen Pieces in Grades 2 and 3. 

THE MELODIE. Sixteen Pieces in Grades 2 and 3. 

THE UTILITY Band Book or HANDY ORCHESTRA FOLIO, Sixteen 
Pieces in Grades 2 and 3. 

THE RIVOLA. Sixteen Pieces in Grades 3 and 4. 

PRICES—EACH SET, For Band, 25c Each Book; 20 Books $4.00. 


PRICES—EACH SET, for Orchestra, Single Book 50c, except Piano 
which is $1.00. Six Books and Piano $3.20. Eleven Books and Piano, $5.00. 
These Prices are NET. 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Catalogue 


C. L. BARNHOUSE, ““stitoic"" Oskaloosa, Iowa 
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that it receive and collate problems 
received for investigation; that it 
either formulate tests of its own or 
pass upon the formulations of 
others; that it assist in providing 
a wide application of tests through 
the Council and other interested 
members of the Conference. 

3. That special attention be given to 
making more concrete the general 
statements made in the Standard 
Course of Study, either through 
the devising of tests or other 
means. 

4. That the work of preparing any 
tests be divided between Commit- 
tees four and five. 

Topic 3 
Discussion was opened by Chair- 
man McConathy who submitted to the 

Council a report made by a student in 

Northwestern University covering 

present practice in normal schools and 


colleges as to musical preparation of 
the grade teacher. It was found that 
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wide differences exist and that there 
are some teacher training schools 
which require no work in music of the 
prospective grade teacher. The com- 
mittee was later instructed to formu- 
late and present at a session of the 
Conference a skeleton outline of a 
recommended course in music for 
teacher training institutions. It was 
further instructed to make refinie- 
ments of the general outline and sub- 
mit the completed outline at the 1925 
meeting of the Conference. 


Summary 

Members of the Conference may 
feel assured that the Council is en- 
gaged in studies calculated to be of 
great benefit to the school music field. 
Many hours of time are devoted to 
study and discussion and no decisions 
are arrived at without considerable 
deliberation. The work of the Council 
will be greatly facilitated if supervis- 
ors and other interested Conference 
members will give prompt assistance 
when desired. 





LOWELL MASON 


Austere the elder days wherein he wrought, 
And void of all the goodlier sustenance 
Which dwells in dulcet melody: 
But he, with vatic vision of his lot, 
Affirmed the horoscope of Circumstance, 
And, consecrate to Music, taught 
Our stern progenitors the lovelier ways 
Of lyric rapture and of reverent praise 
To gladden Man’s mortality. 


We are his homagers. In temple, school, 

And home we mark, still pure and eloquent, 
The tenure of his pristine rule. 

If where he lies he ever turn to view 

His rightful recompense, his deathless due, 
And vast, enduring monument, 

Sweet must his solace be, his heart content: 

So let him rest who holds our love in fee, 
His name revered perennially. 


Dr. J. D. Locan, 
Journal of Education, October 21, ’15. 
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Back From the Convention--- 
Still at Your Service 

Our Mr. J. F. Boyer was pleased to meet old and new friends 
at the supervisors’ convention in Cincinnati; we take this opportunity of 
thanking the supervisors for their evident interest in Conn instruments 
and service. 

Please remember that we are at your service—not only at con- 
vention time—but throughout the year. Ask us about any of your 


problems in connection with the organization or conduct of school 
bands or orchestras. 


ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY! 
THE CONN NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


62-64-66 East VanBuren St., Steinway Hall Bldg., Chicago, II] 
FREDERICK NEIL INNES, Director 


OFFERS A SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE FOR THE 
TEACHING OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Beginning June 25, five weeks of intensive training in the art of Band 








and Orchestra Directing; Score Reading; Interpretation: Harmony; Sight 
Reading; Kar Training; Methods of Organizing and Training Bands and Or- 
chestras; the Care and Training of Children’s Voices; Methods of Teaching 


Band and Orchestra Instruments, etc. 
Send now for Pamphlet B describing in detail this wonderful 
opportunity for supervisors, addressing Director Innes. at 62 
East Van Buren St., Chicago. 








BOOKS FOR SUPERVISORS 
Published by C. G. Conn, Ltd. 


“THe UNIVERSAL TEACHER by J. E. Maddy and T. P. Giddings 
the song method for instrumental music; a book for each instrument. 
Endorsed by leading supervisors. Price, 75c per book, subject to 
supervisors discount. 





“THE TEACHER’S MANUAL,” by R. N. Carr—a complete treat- 
ment of the organization and conduct of classes, bands and orchestras. 
Price, $3.00, subject to supervisors discount. 


Address “Music Dept.” 


about these publications 


C. G. CONN, LTD. 


World's Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Band and Orchestra Instruments 
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THE FUTURE OF THE CONFERENCE 


REPORT OF COMMITE! 

Chairman, Fellow Members: 
his committee started out with the 
ilea of attempting some re-arrange- 
ment of conditions as they are at pres- 
Its correspondence preceding the 


meeting was based on the idea of a 
relationship of the Nat- 
ional and Sectional Conferences with 


a view to strengthening the work of 


each under existing conditions. Since 
coming here, we have found strong 
under-current of feeling which has re- 


sulted in our presenting to you now, 
- consideration, a radically dit- 


} 
abil 


This has been brought about by the 
consideration of the unfortunate situa- 
tion in which some of the most faith- 
ful, energetic and valuable members of 
the National Conference are placed 
through the rise and development of 
There are a 


Sectional Conferences. 
number of these men and women who 
find it almost essential that they at- 
tempt to go to both conferences. They 
vo to their own Sectional Conference 


principally in order that they may aid 


the work in their section of 


Ml ManmYg 


the country strong and vigorous and 
may be associated with those in that 
section, who, for many reasons, are 


not able to attend the National Con- 
f¢ rence. The se lead rs feel that they 
must keep in touch with their less for- 
tunate associates to bring to them the 


n received from the National 
On the other hand they 
the 


purpose of meet- 


must National 


attend 


C onlerence for the 


women from all parts of 
for the help which comes 
trom this @ 


reat gathering of people. 


\loreover, in a number of 


cases, 


school boards object to the supervisor 


DYKEMA, 


ON SECTIONAI 


Chairman 


CONFERENCES 


being away for two full weeks out ot 


the year. .\gain, the expense involved 
in attending two Conferences 1s pro- 
hibitive for many supervisors. They, 
therefore, are faced with this question 
fa choice. If you look over the roll 
of our membership list, you will find 
there are absent today some of the 
strongest men and women. In many 
that 1s the 


their particular section have called 


cases, because qauties ol 
, ‘ , 
pectional 


National 


the 
the 


them more strongly to 
Conference rather than 
Conference. 

As a result of these, and other reas- 
ons, we have tried to work out some 
plan, tentative of course, by which 
these difficulties can be avoided. In 
making this plan we remembered that 
there are two classes of people who 
must be considerel when the matter 1s 
decided. First the class or group of 
those strong, progressive, and usually 
better paid supervisors who feel the 
need of the National Conference, who 
can get away from their work for the 
National can 
themselves afford the money involved, 


Conference, and who 
or who are provided by their boards 
with the money. That is 
and know that it is that group 
which is supplying the push and en- 
ergy for both the National and Sec- 
tional This 
needed in both places. On the other 
hand, there is that group, undoubtedly 


one group 


we 


Conferences. group is 


larger as regards numbers, who either 
are not yet awake to the problems of 
public school music in their widest ap- 
plications, or who are only in their 
work temporarily until chance or other 
reasons shall call them elsewhere, who 


have not very large salaries, or whose 


boards are not sufficiently educated so 
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Less Talking —:— More Singing 
Less Teaching —:— More Learning 


This is the motto of 

of | —_ . a . _ ne 

ed | THE MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES 

y, The MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES aims to make the most of 


music in education and carries out the psychological and pedagogical 
principles essential to the successful presentation of any educational 


he subject. 

vy 

of The names of the books allow an unusual flexibility in 
ed the assignment to grades. 

al SONGS OF CHILDHOOD JUVENILE MUSIC 
al INTRODUCTORY MUSIC 


ELEMENTARY MUSIC INTERMEDIATE MUSIC 
JUNIOR MUSIC 


ne Psychology The mechanical perfection, clear type, and colored illus- 





ch trations appeal to the eye. 
In The variety and character of the poetry quicken the 
at imagination. 
10 we 
* The beauty and lasting worth of melody and harmony 
of make song-singing a natural means of self-expression, 
ly music a part of life equipment. 
; 
he 
ho The editors of The MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES 
he have prepared a unique book for teachers. 
an i“ * clit ess 
, Helpful Suggestions” brings to every supervisor the 
. benefit of the experience of these eminent educators. It 
= Pedagogy deals briefly with classroom problems, and suggests an 
up . outline of work to be covered in each grade. 
up : eis 
Bed “Helpful Suggestions’ offers a maximum of assistance 
= | without restraining special ideas of presentation or limit- 
“a ing the teacher’s initiative. 
is ] 

| 
~ a 


ly | The Music Education Series 


p- GINN AND COMPANY 
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they are tavorable to the idea of a con- 
siderable amount of time being taken 
from the work for supervisors to at- 
tend conferences. This large number 
cannot see beyond the Sectional Con- 
ference and frequently do not see that 
far. Thus we have the two groups: 
one relatively small but very import- 
ant; the other, very large but from the 
point of view of what they need to 
have, but very small as to what they 
ontribute. 

[et it not be forgotten in this dis- 
cussion that we have these two classes. 
Frequently, arguments are based on 
the consideration of but one of these 
Your committee has tried to 


classes, 
alk to a large number of people this 
veek We have 
‘ eshla and onttea ¢ 7 ] vo e Af 
possible and gotten a number of dit- 
Many of the objec- 


been as active as 
ferent opinions. 
tions which will be made to the plar 


Ia4 


are to submit are due to a failure 


to keep these two points of view in 


Now for the plan. It is that the 
National Conference shall meet every 
two years and the Sectional Confer- 
nces shall meet every two years in 
intervening years, so that in any 
r there shall be only one Con- 

Let us look somewhat care- 
In the first place, I may 
say this is not a new idea. I remem- 
talking with a number of our 
members regarding a similar plan sev- 
eral years ago. Attempts to work it 
out were unsuccessful largely because 
of the difficulties of adjusting the 
somewhat complicated machinery pro- 
posed. As a result of those attempts 
your committee is suggesting that in at 
least the tentative plan the machinery 
of the co-operation, or whatever you 


ully at tnis. 


UCI 


may call it, shall be as simple as pos- 
sible. 

We suggest this type of organiza- 
tion, namely: that these two bodies or 
groups of bodies, the National on one 
side and Sectional on the other, shall 


as at present, be practically independ- 


ent of each other. The National shall 
come together and elect its own of- 
ficers who shall be installed for a 
period of two years and during that 
time shall be getting ready for their 
great biennial. Those of you in touch 
with the duties of the president will 
realize that there would be less danger 
of sapping the vitality or taking a 
year or two from our planning presid 
ing officer if he had a greater amount 
of time for preparing this program 

When the sectional conferences have 
had their separate meetings, they shall 
organize on an independent basis and 
elect their officers for two years, direct 
the activities carried on in that par- 
ticular section. 

The only interrelationship between 
the 
shall be the Board of Directors, whose 
function would be determined later 
That Board would be chosen on some 


There 


national and sectional conferences 


such basis as the following. 
would be one director from each Sec- 
tional Conference irrespective of the 
that conference whether 40, 
In addition to this one 


‘ ‘7 - . 
Conference, 


size of 
300, 400, etc. 
representative of 
there would be for each 500 members 
enrolled an additional member of the 
Board of Directors. These would 
constitute the membership of the Sec- 
tional Conferences on the Board of 
Directors. The National would have 
one-half as many directors as the total 
supplied by all the Sectional Confer- 
ences. May I make this clear by ex- 
ample? The Southern Conference at 
present has something over 100 mem- 
bers. They would have one represen- 
tative. The Eastern Conference has 
approximately 500 members. They 
would have two representatives. There 
would doubtless arise as soon as the 
national organization is put on bi-an- 
nual basis a Central Conference. This 
might reach to 1,000, which would 
give them three representatives. Prob- 
ably a western and southwestern con- 


each 


ference would arise with one or two 
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lis 
«| The Boston Music Company 
)- 
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Conferences, 
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nembers each. Let us say there are 
these various conferences. ‘Then the 
National Conference would have four 


the Board which would 


p of these 12 members. 


members on 
be made u 
This plan of co-operation would not 


tect the work of any standing com- 


mittee of the National Conference. 
Those that have re] orted here today, 
the Research Council and _ others, 


would go on the same, but would re- 


ort only once in two years unless re- 
ort was printed in the Journal or in 
ther special publications. 
lurning now to the financial as- 
pects, we suggest the following plan: 
[here shall be annual dues of $3.00 
or all member In any one ye two 
thirds of this shall go to the organiz 
hich is meeting that vear and 
e one-third to the organization 
cl es not meet that year. Con- 
equ if next vear the National 
vere meeting it would receive $2.00, 
vhile the Sectional Conference would 
receive S1.00 for each member in its 
district The following year the 
mounts proportioned would be inter- 
chang Lach Conference would get 
$3.00 during the two years. This 
would re alt in our having every sup- 
ervisor ‘caine with either organi- 
ition become a member of both or- 
ganizations. For the year of the Na- 


tional all would receive the 
Proceedings of the National organiza- 
For year the Sectional 
every member would re- 


ime containing the Pro- 


meeting 


t10n. the ot 


eive one volt 


ceedings of all the Sectional Confer- 


{ 


nces boun | t ether. 


then, is the plan. We realize 


eight representatives from 
many ideas to be stated 

regard to it. We, therefore, 
with regard to action that you as a 
National body receive this report this 
and take it under consideration 
an entire year. At the end of that 
time our President shall transmit of- 
ficially to the Sectional Conferences, 
which now exist or shall be formed, 
an of this pro- 
posed plan as possible, requesting that 
for consideration 


ot 
are 


total 
there 


al 


ovesct 
suggest 


year 
for 


as complete account 


they may take it up f 

meetings. 
we suggest that there 
) pages in the Journal for the 
throughout the 
| this problem. 


shall 


In addition to 
be devoted 
free 

ot 


ihe com 


their 


discussion year 


munications received either be 


printed in full or summarized. At the 
end of each issue there should be a 
summary of the discussion up to that 


point. In this way, through discussion 


here, through discussion in the various 
Sectional Conferences, and through 
discussion in the Journal throughout 


the ant material 


shi yuld be 


conung year, 
Re for some action a 
Next vear thr 
from each Conference shall meet with 


Natio al, a 


1 ] 1 
vear hence ee delegates 


the delegates of the ndasa 


result of all this discussion make a 
final report. If there be such agree- 


ment that we can begin with next year 
to put this into effect, well and good. 
If there must be another year for dis- 
and 
we must work out a plan which shall 


valuable 


cussion, well good. Eventually, 
Conferences more 
are al present, 


PETER W. 


make our 
than they 
DYKEMA, 


Pe San 
Charnian. 
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By GIDDINGS 
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MUSIC TEACHING” 


AND BAKER 


A Practical Book Relating to the Teaching of HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC 
All of Its 


PRICE $2.00 EACH 
Earl L. Baker, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, Publisher 
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THE WORK OF AN EXPERT 





4. Systematic and Progressive Course of Study in the Technics of Instruments 
SUPPLEMENTED BY 
Collated Exercises and Etudes—Classic and Modern Music Literature 
Written and Compiled by 
MORTIMER WILSON 


i sponse to the ever-increasing demand of schools and institutions for music literature 
th | etter « lass suitable for various ensemble combinations of instruments and possessing 
ighest value as a means of producing a refined appreciation of the best in art, we under- 
took t blish the practical graded course of instruction as outlined above 
_ The material as prepared by Mortimer Wilson will be presented, when completed, in five 
s, of ich the following three already appeared in print 
VOLUME I. ELEMENTARY GRADE. No. so000 
VOLUME II. INTERMEDIATE GRADE. No. s 
VOLUME III ADVANCED GRADE N 52 
Score Manual, for use of the teacher, and separate parts for members of the or stra 
c Volumes IV and V are in preparation 
I FIVE GRADES of the course include elementar nd progressive 
t! . | e.4 t each instrumental section to symphonic and choral | tor inces 
the mple te s of the instruments, there are provided exercises, studies in l d 
e for eve kind of orchestral instrument, together with the analysis of each co 1 


‘ struction r its interpretation. 
FOR FULL LIST OF CONTENTS AND FURTHER PARTICULARS 
ADDRESS THE PUBLISHERS 


J. FISCHER & BRO., NEW YORK 


FOURTH AVENUE AT EIGHTH STREET 
(Astor Place) 








Junior Songs 
By Ho.uis DANN, Mus. B., Director of Music for the 
State of Pennsylvania; formerly Professor of Music, 
Cornell University 
HERE is no one in America today who is a better authority on the care 
and training of the young voice, than Dr. Hollis Dann. In this book he has 
given particular attention to the peculiar problems of the voice during adolescence. 
All the selections, whether composed for this book or arranged especially for it, 
lie within the most favorable registers of the various voices, so that the singing 
voice follows nature’s lead and develops without the possibility of vocal 
strain. 

The song-material is unusually attractive; there are some old-time favor- 
ites; there are many new songs composed for this book and also a number of 
quaint old chanteys which are sure to delight every boy and girl. Both in its 
material and in its voice trainng JUNIOR SONGS fills the need of upper gram- 
mar grades and high schools in a way not offered by any other book. 


Price, $1.00 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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“SCIENTIFIC TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS APPLIED TO 
MUSIC” 


| cop KAWALWA I. A 

Hi ment of Public School Music, State University of Lowa 
v g of the testing gel sroup in respect to imnate 
teachers of our musical capacity and accomplishment ? 
t ght tenaciously, any It is safe to say that in no other school 

oads « alled sacriligious ef- ubiect do we find such a condition. 

forts « our educators to measure | firmly believe that the standard 

t eing done with music in ized music test is at present one of tl 
e Public Schools and as a result we _ best aids the music teacher can employ 
hav blem which is giving us to raise the standards of school music 
much concern at present. In answer Some people have expressed a fear 
0 a questionnaire, many school boards that in testing, the standards of the 
in lowa report that music isa waste of mythical average school will predom- 


me and money. 


ited from 


nine years of music 


Children are gradu- 
High School with 
back of them, un- 


lun OI 


ible to read a simple song at sight 
from notation. * School authorities are 
much concerned with the fact that 


ifter so many years spent in study, the 
iccomplishment is not commensurate 
with the time and money spent on this 
ubject Little then that 
Prof. Bobbit in his recent book on 
Curriculum Making gives music very 
little place in the school program. 

Let us look squarely at the situation 
as it really exists. The old school be- 
lieved in rigorous training in sight- 
singing and they, therefore, were ac- 


wonder 


cused of teaching something other 
the school 
places music appreciation and joy in 
song above 


Without 
neither school knows very definitely 
just what ts or has been accomplished. 
While it is true that music is generally 
he grades, failure in music 


than music, while new 
raining in sight-singing. 


measuring results obtained, 


required int 


does not interfere with promotion. 
This may be attributed to the fact 
that the school principal knows that 


musical accomplishment in the grades 
is not being measured with the same 
accomplishment in the 
other school subjects. In what other 
find such 


accuracy as 


subject will a hetero- 


you 


nate and that if we adhere to a policy 
of such standards, the level of the 
superior schools will be brought down 
No, a reliable test neither levels up nor 
down, for in order to be reliable 
must measure with a high degree of 
accuracy, a very wide range of talent 
Tests which are reliable must be «b! 
to detect the superior as well as the 
They must difficult 
enough and at the same time easy 
enough for both upper and lower two 
or five percent, and measure every- 
thing in between these limits in addi- 
tion. 

Standardized tests are not panaceas 
for all educational inadequacies but 
they are invaluable, if properly used 
and interpreted in producing desired 
results. ‘The supervisor may learn by 
means of the test whether the results 
obtained are particuarly superior or 
inferior, and by the same _ token 
the instruction 
superior or inferior, for standard tests 


7 


inferior. be 


whether given 1S 


are objective and definite. The score 
has meaning and permits of definite 
comparisons. By means of tests de- 
finite goals may be set up for attain- 
ment, and progress measured. Groups 
may be classified according to ability, 
and those needing special training dis- 
i 


covered. Veak points in the course ot 


study can be detected and methods of 
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JUST ISSUED 


COLLECTIVE VOICE TRAINING 
By D. A. CLIPPINGER 


Mr. Clippinger is so well known as a voice teacher and as an authority on the 
problems of the voice, that any word of introduction is unnecessary. In Collective 
Voice Training, he has made a book in which the principles of voice culture are 
clearly defined and illustrated with numerous exercises accompanied with directions 
for practice. The book is not intended to take the place of private lessons but the 
principles of tone production can be taught in class and a vast difference in the 
tonal body of such a company of singers can be effected by using ten or fifteen 
minutes of each rehearsal in studying the principles of vocalization. Collective 
V oice Training shows how to do it. 

In his summer term, beginning June 23rd, Mr. Clippinger will give ten hour class 
lessons on the correct use of the voice and how to teach it, using Collective Voice 
Training as a basis. To all who are working with the voice the value of these 
lessons can scarcely be estimated. Send for circular. 


Price, Single Copy, $1.00 Discount in Quantities. 
(Single copy sent on 10 days approval upon request) 


Write for catalogue of operettas, glee club books and octavo publications 


J. S. FEARIS & BRO., 2204 AINSLIE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














NEW! JUST OUT NEW! 
Ascher’s Advanced Band Book No. 2 
WITH ORCHESTRA COMBINATIONS 








CONTENTS: 

B44 Our Victorious Flag March..Emil Ascher Bs4 Rose of Heaven Waltz... Emil Ascher 
B45 Pilgrim Chorus, from Tannhauser Bs5 Jollification March ... Emil Ascher 

Richard Wagner <6 The Lorely, Folk Song.... F. Silcher 
B46 Sweet Melody Waltz ...... Emil Ascher ¢7 Menuett from “Don Juan” W. A. Mozart 
B47 Bugle Boy March ....... H. Engelmann Bs8 Grand Opera Selection .....Emil Ascher 
B48 Apollo Overture ........... Emil Ascher Bs9 Metropolitan Life March....Emil Asche 
B49 Southern Fire Brigade, Galop Emil Ascher B6o Cleopatra Gavotte ..... Emil Ascher 
Bso Slavonian Dance .......+.... Emil Ascher B61 War March of the Priests from 
: : . = DL, sincen nee eas F. Mendelssohn 
Bsr Graduation March ......... Emil Ascher B62 Consolation (Song Without Words) 
Bs2 Come Back to Erin .....-.eeee. Claribel F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Bs3 Last Rose of Summer...... Irish Melody B63 Victory Overture .........-Emil Ascher 





There is a separate book for each of the above instruments containing all the 
20 numbers listed 


All the above numbers can be had separately for band 
Send for Free Sample Cornet Parts. Parts can be had for all Band and Orchestra Instrument 





Net Price: Piano, Organ or Conductor’s Book, $1.00 each. 
All Other Books, 50 cents each 


EMIL ASCHER, INC. 


1155 BROADWAY MUSIC PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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Above all, the 
exceptional student may be discovered 


instruction evaluated. 


and given an opportunity to develop 
his capacities commensurate with his 
endowments. 

Standardized tests are easy to ad- 
minister. They are reliable. They 
are repeatable with a high degree of 
accuracy. They reveal conditions 
which need remedy. ‘They check both 
the work of the pupil and the teacher. 
They reveal individual differences. 
They may help to improve the stand- 
They 
measure objectively both progress and 
retardation. ‘They aid in motivating 
the work in the class room. ‘They may 


ards of music in our schools. 


aid in replacing a very inadequate sys- 
tem of grading which is now based 
principally on deportment, by a system 
which measures adequately, musica! 
accomplishment as against non-accom- 
plishment, and finally they may aid in 
adapting the training to the nature of 
the child. 
At the 
Dykema, 
Council 


Profess« r Peter 
Research 
tho cem- 


request of 
member of the 
and 
1 tests and 


chairman ot 
mittee o1 measurements, | 
am submitting the following biblio- 
interest to 
This 


is incomplete and will 


graphy which may be of 
the supervisors of the country. 
bibliography 
be augmented from time to time by 
additional material. It includes a list 
of works which the writer has found 
valuable on the subject of reactions to 
musical stiumli, both physiological and 
psychological. A group of tests is also 
listed at the end of this paper, includ- 
ing three very significant types of tests 
which have found of value in 
measuring musical capacity and ac- 


been 


complishment. 
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Tests on the Psychology of Music 
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IIEARING, R. M. Ogden, Harcourt, Brace & 
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Tests and Measurements ,in Music 
Seashore Measures of Musical Talent 


Test for 
Test for time 
Test for intensity discrimination. 


pitch discrimination. 
discrimination 


lest for 
Test for 
Test for 
Test for consonance. 
Test for 
Test 
These 


consonance, 
memory. 


rhythmic discrimination. 


memory 


for rhythmic discrimination. 


tests are made by the Columbia 
Graphophone Co. 

Courtis Tests in Music, 
Tests, Detroit, Michigan. 

Beach Standardized Music Tests, Frank A. 
Beach, Emporia, Kansas. 

Torgerson Accomplishment Test, T. L. 
gerson, West Allis, Wisconsin. 

Gildersleeve Accomplishment Test. 

Kwalwasser-Ruch Music Accomplishment 
Test, J. Kwalwasser, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Mosher 
Mosher. 

Hillbrand Sight-Singing 


Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Courtis Standard 


Tor- 


Accomplishment Test, R. M. 
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The “Last Word” 


Music Writing Books 
Just what you've been waiting for—the E. M. B. 
LOOSE-LEAF 
MUSIC NOTE BOOKS 


The Sensation at the Cincinnati Conference 








* 
ATi es 
- } ) CATION, ) 
} TiAl wy, 
ss ee \ j 
( coUCATION, 
ar—ls j 
1 (C(M\fe 
ty 
No. 79 Loose-Leaf (712x9'4) No. 108 (10'4x8) 
Price Complete—$1.00 Price Complete—8.75 
Binder Only—$.75 . Binder Only—%.50 
Fillers (50 sheets)—$.30 Filler (50 sheets) $.30 
rsh 








No. 79—Open View 
These books must be seen to be fully appreciated 


Send for copies for examination, or take advantage of our ‘special offer’ 
for one sample of each 


“ON APPROVAL” FORM SPECIAL “CASH OFFER” 
E. M. B Please send me ‘on approval,’ one E. M. B Enclosed find $1.25 for which send 
each of your No. 79 and No. 108 Loose LEAr me one each of Nos. 79 and 108 Loose Lear 
M c Note Books If not satisfactory I Mus Note Books, complete. 


return same within 2 weeks 
Name 


State . 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU ¢6tr. v. Buren 
School Music Supplies—Of ALL Publishers CHICAGO 
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Southern Supervisors’ Conference 





Auice E. Bivens, Greensboro, N. C., President 
Grace P. WoopmMan, Jacksonville, Fla., Vice-President 
Mes. ELIZABETH BELL HENDERSON Paut J. Weaver, Chapel Hill, N. ¢ 
Secretary. ‘ Chairman Committee on Publicity 
H. W. Sropner, Louisiana State University D. R. GespHuart, Nashville Tenn 
Chairman on Transportation Auditor 








A MESSAGE FROM. THE PRESIDENT 


To all Supervisors of the South: The membership dues are two dol- 

No supervisor of the South will lars. You are urged to pay yours 
want to miss the opportunity to hear early. Do it before you go home for 
and see the music development in vour vacation. Your treasurer is 
Winston-Salem. It is a unique de- — 
velopment, one which is being watch- 
ed from all parts of the country. Mr. 
William Breach is planning many 
practical demonstrations for us and 
there will be opportunities for discus 


Miss Helen McBride, Louisville, Ky. 
She will forward to you, your receipt. 

\nother little suggestion. Should 
you change your position, won't you 
please send me your new address so | 
sions and questions. can keep my mailing list up to date. 


(his is vour Conference and.] hope This is very important because we 
is > y Jul = aaa o | J } = . . o 
Cal h supervisor \ ill feel] his or her Te- shall have much to mail you in the tall 
ee sac 9 e ° ° ‘ > — 
sponsibility for making this an invalu- \rick &. BIVENs, 


able meeting President 
TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
November 17-21, 1924—Winston-Salem, N. C 
H EADQUARTERS—Ropsert FE. Lee Hore 
MonpAy, NoVEMBER 17 
\IORNING 


Registration, Mezzanine, Robert E. Lee Hotel 


AFTERNOON 
1:30-3:00 Demonstration of work in Colored Schools 
EVENING 
6:00 Meeting of officer 
8:00 Concert by Combined Choruses from Colored Schools and Community 


Alfred Johnson, Assistant Supervisor-Conductor 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 18 


MORNING 


8:30 Business Meeting; Election of Officers and Place of meeting. 
Vocal music in schools as an objective. 
Q:! Demonstrations, Grades I-VII 


11:30 Round Table, Elementary School problems. 


AFTERNOON 


2:15 Singing by conference. 
2:30 General Session with addresses. 
6:00 Buffet Supper, Ballroom, Robert E. Lee Hotel. 
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The Past and Future 


With thanks for orders and good words of the past, may we 
ask, What of Next School Year’s Orchestra and Band ‘Training 
Material ? 

White for description and sample music pages of our latest pub- 
lications. 

Excerpts from !etters of users of 


“STRING ENSEMBLE,” Gorpon 


“My school violin classes have improved wonderfully this year with the 
use of your method.” 

“The books are cleverly planned, self-motivating and mold the interest of 
the students at all times.” 

“We are pleased to have music that does not sort the children into first 
and second violin players.” 

“The main reason we like your book is that when the children get to the 
melodies they are introduced to real music.” 


Address 
L. M. GORDON 


2222 Monroe Street Madison, Wisconsin 
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‘Children’s Work May be Started a Week After Receiving This Course 


THE HOME NORMAL COURSE 


For Children’s Work in Music 
NEW By OCTAVIA HUDSON NEW 


IN NINE VOLUMES (Schirmer’s Scholastic Series, Vols. 121-129) 











creer ee eT TST SST FST +S STFC See S eee e 





Book 1. Teacher's Guide to Study Net Book 7. Illustrative Music and Songs Net 
and Ninety Lesson- Programs (‘ 121 1.50 for the Kindergarten (Suita { ecial 
_— 2. Staff and Keyboard Drills Drills P Ss | Work \ 12; 1.50 
(\ 1.50 
“Book. 3. Rhythmical Development Book 8.. Music Appreciation 
1.50 Through Story-Studies and Games (\ ol. 
| “Book 4 Muscular Development (Vol 128 1.50 
1 0 
Book 5. Special Interpretative Drills Book 9. The Children’s Technic, 
(\ 1? 1.50 Grades 1, II, IIT ¢ Adapted for 
| Book 6. Scale-Building and Dicta- \ B rs)and Thirty Graded Lists 
tion Exercises (' 1 1.50 af Teaching Material (Vol. 1 ».00 


Price, Complete Set, $12.00, Net 
A complete normal course of study presented in detail for teachers of little 
children. The only course so completely arranged as to enable teachers to 
conduct musical kindergarten and preparatory classes successfully without 
long preparation and instruction from a normal teacher. 
33 Q A fully descriptive 16-page booklet GA ks 
C5 


SAS 
sent to an y address free PAS = 


(2) G. SCHIRMER, INC., NEW YORK eR 
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EVENING 


8:00 Concert, Children’s Festival Chorus. 


William Breach, Conductor. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 19 


§ 


SISASIASAIASAIAAAAAAALIPAPBAABBPADAD AB az 


MorNING 


Music Appreciation an Objective. 


9:00 Demonstration: Appreciation work in 
(a) Primary Grades. 
(b) Grammar Grades. 
Instrumental work an objective. 
10:15 Piano Class Work. 
10:45 Class work in Orchestral Instruments 
12:00 Knsemble Grammar School Orchestras. 
AFTERNOON 


:0o—Singing by Conference. 
10 Paper and Discussion, Music Appreciation. 
700 Discussion, Piano Class Work. 
:30 Discussion, Instrumental work in classes. 
EVENING 
:30 Informal Reception and Supper, Salem College 
6:45 Program of Moravian Chorals, Salem Church Band, Salem Square. 
oo Concert, Winston-Salem Festival Chorus and Civic Orchestra. William Breach, 


to 


Ww Ww 


ws 


oO 


Conductor. 
10:00 Reception and Dance, Ball Room, Robert FE. Lee Hotel 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20 
MORNING 


Music in High School 


9:00 Demonstration., Vey 
Theory. 
Appreciation and History — 
Voice Training in Class. 
11:00 Concert by High School Music Organizations 
AFTERNOON 
12:30 Luncheon, High School Cafeteria. 
1:30 Round Table, High School Problems. 
2:30 Co-ordination of High School and College Music 
Committe Report. 
Discussion. 
EVENING 
7:00 Formal Banquet 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 21 
MoRNING I 


9:00 Singing by Conference. 
9:10 Address: Music in the Schools, a Community asset. 
9:45 Contributing community factors in promoting Music in the Schools. 
Civic Clubs. 
Parents-Teachers’ Clubs. 
Women’s Clubs. 
Music Clubs. 
Civic Music Commissions. 
Chambers of Commerce. 
10:45 Music in Rural Communities. 
AFTERNOON 
2:00 Addresses ‘ , 
‘00 Final Business Meeting. 


w 


EVENING 





8:00 Community Music Demonstration. 
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UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Earl V. Moore, A .M., Musical Director 


COURSES IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


George Oscar Bowen, Head of Department 





Summer Session, June 23—August 2 


GRADE, JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL courses including all subjects 
necessary to the complete training of the supervisor and teacher of 
VOCAL music. 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC courses for the training of the supervisor of IN- 
STRUMENTAL music under the direction of Clarence Byrn, Guest Teacher, 
Cass Technical High School, Detroit, Michigan. Instruction in all orchestral 
instruments, score writing, methods of organizing and developing the 
orchestra, etc. 

KINSCELLA PIANO CLASS METHOD directed by Miss Hazel Gertrude Kin- 
scella, Guest Teacher, from July 14 to August 2. 

APPLIED AND THEORETICAL COURSES under artist teachers of recognized 
ability. 

MUSIC APPRECIATION, a special course to be given by Miss Sudie L. 
Williams, Guest Teacher, Dallas, Texas, whose work is well known through- 
out the United States for its outstanding excellence. 

Unusual opportunities are offered for observation and practice teaching 
in classes of children from the Ann Arbor Public Schools. 


ach, 


For catalogue and further information, address 
CHARLES A. SINK, Secretary. 
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WHERE TO GET YOUR MUSIC AND COSTUMES WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


THE LARGEST MUSIC LIBRARY IN THE WORLD 
TAMS RENTS STANDARD MUSIC 


For Pusiic ScHOoOoLs, CHORAL SOCIETIES AND CLUBS 


ESPECIALLY EQUIPPED TO FURNISH ON RENTAL 
MASSES, ORATORIOS, CANTATAS, OCTAVO CHORUSES (SACRED AND 
SECULAR) EXERPTS FROM OPERAS, CONCERT ARIAS, CON- 
CERTED NUMBERS, ENCORE SONGS, GRAND AND 
COMIC OPERAS, MUSICAL COMEDIES. 


Why not put on a musical comedy as a change from minstrels? 
TAMS RENTS COSTUMES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION—FOR EVERY OCCASION 
SPECIALISTS ON COSTUMES 


For Plays, Operas, Operettas, Minstrels, etc. 
COSTUMES TO ORDER—TIGHTS—TRUNKS—SILK STOCKINGS 


Produced by Churches, Schools, Convents, Amateur Societies 
It Pays to Communicate with Us 


TAMS 


318-20 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Eastern Supervisors’ Conference 











Miss Louise Westwoop, Newark, N. J., President 
AR r F, Witte, Yonkers, N. Y., Ist Vice Pres. Miss Mary G. Nucent, Pittsfield, Mass., Secy 
Miss Laura Bryant, Ithaca, N. Y. Rugse_t Carter, Albany, N. Y. 
2nd Vice Pres. and Editor. Treasuref. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 
Fellow Supervisors: musicians, It is our duty 
The Seventh Annual now to look forward] 
Conference of Eastern towards the next Confer- 


Music Supervisors has 
passed into glorious his- 
tory carrying with it 
memories that will linger 
long with everyone in at- 
tendance — memories of 
the hospitable city of Ro- 
chester, which is de- 
veloping in a remarkable 
way a big scheme of 
music education—mem- 
ories of a genial Charlie 
Miller and his efficient 
corps of assistants and 
teachers — memories of 
some of the finest instru- 
mental and vocal work we have ever 
seen in the public schools—memories 





of old friends and the pleasure of tak- 


ing them by the hand once more 
memories of our first woman Pres! 
dent, Miss Louise Westwood ot New- 


ark, New , under whose careful 


and painstaking direction our Confer- 
yet another 


Jersey 
ence has been able to make } 
real contribution for the advancement 
of public school music 

The new group of officers does not 
take office until next September, and 
it will be our pleasure and privilege at 
that time to present an official message. 
Quite unofficially, however, and as 
President-elect, I would like to take 
advantage of this opportunity to ex- 
tend a sincere greeting to all fellow 





RICHARD W. 
President-Elect 


ence, and to realize that 
a successful meeting is 





the result of the 
united efforts of every 
loyal member. The E. M. 
S. C, 
for the exploitation of 


only 


was not organized 


any one person, clique, 
or any particular group. 
It is your Conference, 
and you will receive 
from it just as much as 
individual 
The new 


as an 


into it 


you 
pu 

President-elect 
appreciative of the honor 


GRANT ; 
is deeply 


conferred upon him and promises his 
best endeavors to the end that the 1 
meeting will measure up to the high 
standards of the past. 

realm of music today there 


are movements of deep significance in 


In the 


the process of development, and if 
be alert. 


among 


are to grow it behooves us to 
there 
us to place a too 


I believe is a tendency 
of 
phasis on the petty affairs of organiza- 
By all means there should be 
a rabid partisanship for 


some great em- 
tion. 
loyalty, but 
one’s own conference sometimes 
throws into obscurity the thing we are 
all striving for; namely, the better- 
ment of music in this country through 


the instrumentality of the schools. 
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A New Operetta That Celebrates the Spring! 
IN NATURE’S BYWAYS, by Florence Lovejoy 
Price, 60¢ 
ecy An operetta for the children of the Grade Schools. The coming of spring, 
and the awakening of the flowers, are characterized in solos, dances and 
thoruses. The Wind, the Rain, the Sunshine and all the Wild Flowers take 
— part 
THE POSEY BED, by Riley and Gaynor, 60¢ 
I In every sense a flower operetta. 
For Primary or Intermediate Grades. 
WELCOME SPRING, by Riley and Gaynor, 35c 
| An Easter or Spring Cantata. 
| ty| For Primary or Intermediate Grades. 
ard] Sansa enn 
for dl FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
that | IN GRANDMOTHER’S GARDEN, by Joseph W. Clokey 
, P| A nonsense operetta full of fun and light tunes and snappy dances, alto- 
» 1S) gether modern in spirit. 
the | - 1 
ery |} ‘ T 
ui | CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., PUBLISHERS 
: | 429 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
zed Send for School Catalog, of Song Books and Supplementary Music. Also Rhythm Circular. 
P| Examine ‘“‘Harmonic Material” by Adolf Weidig, it gives an insight into the real 
or) meaning of Music 
jue, 
up 
ice 
ive 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
as 
ual SUPERVISORS COURSE 
ew > > . 
Summer Session June 23 to July 26 
Diy ~ , . e . . ° 
al Mary Strawn Vernon, Principal Ann Trimingham, Assistant. 
his A complete system of Public School Music. Covers a practical knowl- 
- edge of all the standard publications used in school music. 
)2 P ' 
% The Columbia Public School Music Course is one of the most intensive, 
5H strongest. and most successful courses of its kind in the country. Columbia 
graduates are teaching in 264 cities—3S8 states. 
re Mail the Coupon for Illustrated Book 
in Public School Musie Methods .....MAIL_COUPON TODAY ___. 
we Intensive course for Supervisors, 5 hours + Columbia School of Music 
rt i day, 5 days a week, 5 weeks 503 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 
t Methods Orchestra Conducting . \ FREE illustrated book 
ng } Choral Conducting Iliustrations: Brass and ! l urses fully. 
n- Sight singing Wood Wind Instruments ! 
Ear Training Chorus Conducting \ 
a Harmony : - \ 
a> Child Voice Glee Clubs 
Rote Song Community Singing ; 
be istasw anil Apprecia- High School Band and : 
ohom Orchestra Organization 
or : ( State 
Certificate for three summers’ work 
ee | | a ST eT ee de 
ei! COLUMBIA School of MUSIC 
' chool o 
r- CLARE OSBORNE REED, Director 
rh 503 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Instrumental Music Department 





CONFERENCE STANDING COMMITTEE 


Jay W. Fay, Rochester, N. Y 


Victor L. F. REBMANN, Yonkers, N. Y 








Evcens M. HAHNEL, St. Louis, Mo Russet V. Morcan, Cleveland, O 
B. F. Sruper, Akron, O. 
THE MUSICAL POSSIBILITIES OF THE WIND BAND 
FREDERICK NEIL INNES, Chicago 
Phe present day band and orchestra Tenor and bass clarinets and the 


come down to us as the result of evo- 
lution from the old-time roving musi- 
It is to them 
we owe the preservation of such tunes 


cians of the middle ages. 


nd songs of that period as are still 
extant 

These wandering minstrels traveled 
about Europe generally as individual 
conyng together 
upon the occasion 
of fetes, church festivals, and the like. 
Their instruments were fiddles, bag- 
pipes, fifes, oboes, bombards, (a kind 
of bass oboe, from which later came 
the bassoon) trombones, kettle-drums, 
and zinkens (a kind of trumpet), these 


entertainers, 


as 


“bands,” however 


being reserved for occasions of 
state, however. Queen Elizabeth, for 
instance, had a State Band consisting 
of fourteen trumpets, ten trombones, 
four drums, three rebecs (the prede- 
cessor of the violin), one bagpipe, and 
four tambourines. 


last 


the ability of the players increased so 

Beginning with the XVII Century 
that when, heretofore, their playing 
had been, as we say, by ear, they now 
began to play from written music and 
to separate more distinctly into wind- 
bands and stringed-orchestras. With 
the invention of the Clarinet—which, 
in wind-bands, quickly assumed a 
similar importance to the violin in the 
era sets in. The 


orchestra — a new 


oboe is relegated 


to a secondary place. 


French horn introduced, so that, 


while still rudimentary, the instrumen- 


are 


tation begins to assume something of 
its present form. 

The French Military bands, 
the influence of the Emperor Napo- 
leon, made such strides in playing 
ability and increased numbers, that 
they became, admittedly, the best 1 
The bass drum, cymbals, 
and triangle were added to the instru- 
mentation. The horn and 
trumpets were brought 
perfection by the 
valve. Saxe, the 
though not its inventor, was one of the 
first to see and utilize the great pos- 
sibilities of this invention. Saxe also 
designed a peculiar Clarinet of brass, 
which he called the Saxophone. This 
instrument, with its peculiar reedy 
tone, added greater and 
bridged the gulf which had heretofore 
separated the brass and wood-wind 
sections of the band. 

Unlike the early band or orchestra, 
the modern wind-band, viewed as a 
popular agent for the improvement of 
the musical taste of the people, is of 
the very first importance. The impos- 
ing effect which the playing of a well 
organized and conducted band creates, 
offers an to the people 
which can 


under 


1 
} 


In 


existence. 


French 


of the 
maker, 


invention 


French 


sonority 


inspiration 


no other form of music 


equal. 
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Carnegie Institute of Technology 





JUNE 30 
TO 
AUG. 8 


SUMMER 
SESSION 
1924 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
FOR TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS OF MUSIC 


Courses in Conducting, Methods, His- Individual Lessons in Organ, Piano, 
tory, Appreciation, Solieggio and Diec- Violin, Violoncello and all instruments 
tation, Eurythmics, Harmony and of the Symphony Orchestra. 
Counterpoint. 

Special Course in Technique of Orchestral Instruments, 

Wide range of subjects in Fine Arts, Industrial Arts, 
Architecture, Home Economics and Engineering. 
For Catalog Address: 
The Director of Summer Session 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Penna. 








USED IN 37 STATES 











. , MPROVE YOUR . ' 
Will Save rare Cam Every Supervisor 
buy one for indi- 











manyesons and Tre | = SCHOOL Orchestra _| “situa Study “at home. 








IS THE TONE-VOLUME OF YOUR STRING CHOIR WEAK? 
VELOCITY LACKING ? USE THE 


CLARK-HOGAN ‘Bowing Chart’ 


For Artistic Bolving 
SELF-INSTRUCTOR — ORIGINAL POSES 


Presenting the System of the Great Joachim for the 
First Time in America. With 


EXERCISES FOR 36 WEEKS (EASY) 


For the Violin. In the First Position. For Class Teaching or 
Private Lessons 


List $2.50; 5 or more $2.25; 10 or more $2.10 Net. 

















- Tear Out and Mail Today —-—-——-——— 
jas kh. Examination Coupon 
gyre J. ABBIE CLARK HOGAN, Author- Publisher 
A LIST OF 400 Orches- 302 North Adams Street : JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 
tra Selections “which I enclose $2.50 and this coupon, for which send me one Clarke- 


Hogan “Bowing Chart and 10 String Mutes for class of 10 Violin 


upils play and en- 
te I B pupils. If the Chart does not satisfy, | am to return it in perfect 





joy”—recommended and] condition within 5 days and receive my money back at once. 
graded by 100 notable 

and successful Super-e] Name ...... ; Position siiaauaeei 
visors, included in the 

charts. No. Violin Pupils Address 
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if 1" 
it ‘+ 


is in 1868 that the celebrated 
ndmaster, P. S. 


the great Peace Jubilee, at Boston, 


Gilmore, organized 


iss., where were assembled the 
rid’s greatest singers, players, 


oruses, and bands. From England 
the famous Grenadier Guards 
‘and; from Belgium the well known 


ame 


Russia, Germany, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Sweden, Wales, Italy, 
\ustria, and Spain all sent represen- 
But it was the band sent 


| vail —_ 
the celebrated 


(;uides Band. 


tative bands. 
by France, Garde Re- 


publicaine Band, that was to revolu- 
tionize American band music. This or- 
ganization had a membership of about 
ninety players and, in addition to the 
usual band instrumentation, contained 
flutes, oboes, English horns, bassoons, 
alto, tenor and 
bass clarinets, French horn, tympani, 
and the newly invented saxophone. 
[ts playing created a sensation. Gil- 
more at once reorganized the instru- 
mentation of his band in keeping with 
these ideas so that his became the first 
real Concert Band in America. 


and contra-basoons, 


The new instrumentation opened up 
a new literature to the band. Highly 
technical compositions — such as the 
Liszt Rhapsodies, Tannhauser, Freis- 
chutz, and similar overtures, indeed, 
entire Symphonies—which had hereto- 
fore been beyond its capabilities, be- 
came easily possible. By this time 
Theodore ‘Thomas had organized his 
Symphony Orchestra—at that time the 
only Orchestra for Concert purposes 
in America but, like the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which came later, 
its playing was confined to two or 
of the larger Eastern cities. 
Meantime, the Gilmore and later, the 
Innes, bands were regularly touring 
the country, playing alike in the larger 
and the smaller cities of the country— 
cities that, to this day, have never 
heard the strains of the Symphony Or- 
Thus, the wind-band may be 


three 


chestra. 


said to be largely responsible for the 


musicalization of our people, and out 


of this has come the signilicant fact of 
the School Band. 

A few years back the School Band 
was unknown. Today there are scores 
of them. Some of them play well. 
Some play less well. But they are all 
contributing to the people’s love for 
music of the better sort. 

It has been happily said by Mr. 
Gehrkens that “Instruction in instru 
mental music promises to be one of the 
most important contributions made by 
the school to the musical life of our 
country.” How true that is for, even 
today, the School Band is one of the 
prominent features of social life. The 
reason of this is not hard to find. A 
kid prefers a band to any other form 
of musical entertainment. IHlow often 
have you and I, as boys jumped in the 
lead of a stick-twirling drum major, 
leading a band proudly up the street. 
We marched along with him, hoping 
for the 
There is something curious 


to be mistaken band-leader 
himself. 
in the psychology of a boy when it 
comes to his love for music. Did you 
ever in your life know of one willing 
to learn to play the piano if he could 
swap it for a trombone? His musical 
enthusiasm at this time generally runs 
to Jazz so that if it had no other mis- 
sion than to refine this vulgarism out 
of him and to implant in its plaice a 
love for the better sort of music, the 
existence of the School Band weuld 
be amply justified. It can do it. Jazz 
music is by general consent largely re- 
sponsible for our present-day jazz 
ideas and morals. It is a disease that 
will have to be rooted out of the young 
folks if we are to return to the safety 
and sanity of pre-war years. And the 
School Band can be largely helpful in 
this. We professional musicians can 
do our bit in this—and we are doing it. 
But you reach the disease before it has 
become chronic in the patient. And 
you reach him in thousands and at an 
age where your teaching sinks into his 
psychology with the weight of an 8o- 
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ton hydraulic hammer. With School 


| bands playing music of the better sort 


—as they should—America will be the 


| most musical country in the worla 


|has an 


the next ten years. The boy who plays 
asset of both immediate and 


'ultimate value for, aside from the 
musical benefit, the unusual mental 
lrill which results from his music 


| Schools— 


studies brightens his faculties, so that 
he is quite often one of the leaders in 
his class. Such a boy can often get a 
free scholarship at one of the Military 
Culver and the others which 
If he goes to a University 
joins the band but often 
college or 
often 


have bands. 
he not only 
associates himself with the 
chestra, the which 
pay his way through school. 
The the 


Scouts idon, 


earnings of 


Denver Boy 
England, 


playing of 
Band in Lor 
few back, 
for much of the present-day | 
This band won the 
band tour which 


International Boy Scouts 


some years iS sano 
boy band 
movement. first 
place in the 
featured the 
lamboree over there. 

The 


well-known band 


nament 


methods used in bringing this 


to its rather unusual 


efficiency may interest you. It was 
| 7° 

playing on the street as a marching- 
after the 
It played a concert 
at the Em- 


ninet\ 


band sixty days boys got 
their instruments. 
one week 


Denver, within 


engagement of 
Theatre, 
days of its organization and, 
eight and a half months it went ove: 

London, and, as I have 

; ; w 
the first place in the Band Tournament 


press 
inside of 
said, won 
there. 

First, of all, the 
letermined, this 
four Eb clarinets, twenty-two 


» instrumentation was 
consisted of two 
piccolos, 
bb clarinets, six alto saxaphones, four 
mellophones, ten first cornets, six sec- 
four eight 
trombones, four baritones, four 
four side 

cymbals. Having de- 
instrumentation, the 
bought and assign- 


ond cornets, third cornets, 


slide 
bass drums, 


tubas, two 


drums, and one 
termined on the 


Instruments were 








“Pm ne Love With 
a Toreador” 


Sang Senor Dictorio of Sunny Spain, 
as he thought of Senores Swateo and 
Whackeo, renowned toreadors. Senor 
Dictorio had never seen a bull fight but 
he knew all about them from the sport 
page of the papers. But his two daugh- 
ters do not agree with him. And there 
are also two Spanish gentlemen who 
are much interested in the daughters, 
Two beggars come along and are forced 
to masquerade as the celebrated torea- 
dors. So the fun starts in this new light 
opera, the 


TOREADORS 


Just published. By Mr. Carrington, the 
composer of “Windmills of Holland,” 
“Love Pirates of Hawaii,” and other 
well-known operettas. Spanish in 
theme. Spirited in action. Beautiful 
costumes. Charming dancing girls. 
Abundance of humor. Hear the score-—- 
you'll like it! 


Get Your Examination Copy! 
MYERS & CARRINGION 


SCHOOL OPERETTAS | 
Redwood City California 











$4 


boy be st fitted for it. The 
of instruments is 
in the make-up ot 


ed to the 
correct assignment 


tor 


an important tac 


such a band. If the teacher’s judg- 
ment is good in this, he will have gone 
the 1 If it is 


he is in for seventeen hundred 


; 


lar on aad to success. 
different kinds of trouble. 
Some applications had to be refused 
ause they were tone-deaf, for no 
matter how badly one may need play- 
ers, it is against the best interests of 
the band to accept anyone who is un- 
able to distinguish one musical sound 
from another. Every applicant was, 
therefore, required to report for an ex- 
amination, as which, sitting at a piano, 
the C, first 


The boy was re- 


| sounded note ledger 
line below the staft. 
quired to reproduce this note by sing- 
If he succeeded 
he generally did if he had a 
musical ear) | tried him on the F 
either above or below the C, according 
If he reproduced 


ing or whistling it. 


{as 


to his singing voice. 


this second note correctly he was ac- 


cepted. If, on the contrary, he gave 
out a note two or three degrees above 


or below the test note he was given 
another in the immediate vicinity of 
the had 
whistled. If he tone-deaf 
switch over to still some 


note he, himself, sung or 


were he 
would now 
tone. In this case he was re- 


fused, subject to a chance to try for a 


other 


drum position. If, on the contrary, he 


reproduced the note fairly well, | Lave 


him a second one—usually a minor 


second or a diminished fifth, and if he 
reproduced this second note fairly ac- 
curately he was accepted. 

a boy failed because of 
[ tried him 


Sometimes 
rvousness. In that case, 
out again the following day. 

\nd now, having determ ned that ail 
those accepted had a musical ear, | 


examined the conformation of each 
boy’s teeth. If he had four, good, 
even, front teeth, two above and two 
below, without an overlap of either in 


of one-sixteenth of an inch, | 


excess 
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assigned him to cornet, trombone, or 
some other brass instrument. If his 
teeth overlapped more than 1-16th of 
an or, if he had a protruding 
front tooth, any other abnormal 
factor, which might prevent a mouth- 


inch 
or 


piece lying flat and even against his 
lips, I assigned him to one of the} 
wood-wind instruments or the drum. | 
To those with thin lips were given 
Alto, Trombone, Baritone, or Tuba, 
and in that order. 
ears, but with badly overlapping teeth 


Those with musical 


were assigned to Piccolos, Clarinets, 
and Saxaphones. Those with impos- 
sible teeth were tested for rhythm and, 
The 
rhythmic sense was tested by requiring 
the boy to tap fifty beats with the ap- 
proximate regularity of the tick of a 
watch which I held in hand 
throughout the test 


if successful, assigned to Drum. 


my 


The training of the players came 
next. We were after quick results so 
that this training was done altogether 
in classes. 
It brings about a spirit of emulation, 
which is of great value where time ts a 
To 
encourage this spirit I offered little 
prizes—a mute, a book, the right to 


vital factor as it was in this case. 


[ believe in class teaching. | 





\leth 
were 
Look 
even 
and a 
Lib cl 
books 
and | 
Lang 
these, 


1? : 
beg! 


whicl 
band 


ment 
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quart 
he m 
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requi 
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play a little solo with band accompani- 


ment, and so forth, to the boy showing | 


the best progress during the preceding 
month, 


first of cor- 


The classes consisted at 
nets, trombones, baritones, altos, alto 
and baritone saxaphones, tenor saxo- 


bb 


and side 


phones, piccolos, Eb clarinets, 
bass drums, 


kach player 


clarinets, tubas, 


drums, 12 classes in all. 
was furnished with a Book of Instruc- 
tion . In a few cases the players were 
given two different books of instruc- 
tion, this being necessitated by the oc- 
casional changes of class groupings. 
The instruction books used were, for 
the and the Arban 
\bridged Methods, the trombones the 
The baritones were 


cornets altos, 


Langey Method. 


goven both LBariton and Trombone 


1 


lly to 


plavi 


; meal 
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‘ay vial lethods ( Langey). The saxaphones 
I his were each given a Langey Saxophone 
h of Book, the Bb Clarinets each 
iding a Reinecke Clarinet Book 
mal land a langey Saxaphone Book. The 
+ I.b clarinets were given the same two 
t his}; 


were 


eiven both 


wooks as the Bb clarinets. The tubas 
the|and bass drums were each given a 
ruml.|| angey Tuba Book. In addition to 


IVell |these, each palyer was given a Jenkins 


uba, || xeginners’ Band Book. 


sical} vy . 
; ‘he whole band started as one big 
teeth . . ‘ ‘ 
lclass studying the Rudiments of Music 
MGES.1 3+. : 1° . > : Din 
lwhich are embodied in the Beginner’s 
ipos- | 5 
\OS-1,, ° 
and Book. Meantime, each player 
and, “oie Rag ; 
TY as given intensive training 1n correct 
1e ss . . es 
ae tone production, the fingering of his 
ring ' , 
>/instrument, and, in the case of the 
+ aD- i, ° 
*P-|brass instruments, the non pressure 
ota a eae F ccna 
method of playing. Each boy was par- 
land , Ai: ae 
ticularly taught to “count his time 
mentally—not with his foot. He was 
ame Jalso taught to count AUDIBLY every 








5 59 louarter-note or half-note rest which 


t ap ty ° ° ° a 
thet jhe met with in his playing. This, be- 
ing. |cause a failure to observe “rest” signs 
10n, 





2 fis one of the most prolific causes of 
IS @/discord and consequent confusion in 
l'0 | the playing of a new band. If he is 
ittle irequired to audibly count all the rest 
f 0 | signs in his lessons he will not be like- 
anl- | ly to make this blunder in his band- 


ing 


. plaving. After every boy had master- 
ling | ed the fingering of his instrument, he 

as given intensive training on the 
-Or- |meaning and playing of the dotted 
ilto te. With this knowledge the class 


XO- | was given some simple melodies to 


Bb play. 


ide | From this they progressed to more 


the first ot these being America, 
nN 


ver | dlifticult but well-known tunes, as, for 


uc- | instance, Way down upon the Suwa- 


ere | nee River. Columbia, the Gem of the 


uc- | Ocean. etc 
oc- \leantime, the sight-reading work 
£s. | had been pushed with such vigor that 
for |} each boy was now able to take down 
an fand reproduce with fair accuracy on 
the | music paper from my dictation, a bar 


re | of music, which I would sing or play 


me ‘ontinued on Page 62) 
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“From East to West, We Serve You Best” 
Some New Eldridge Publications 
OPERETTAS 
Odd Operas for Eventide ........50¢ 
New Adventures in Flowerland. .50c 
Edith’s 
STUNT SONGS FOR SOCIAL SINGS 
35 cts. per copy, $3.50 per dozen, $13.00 
for fifty. 

ACTION SONGS 

We're Ready to Begin, So You 


Dream 


meget TANG EE: kcacccesca< 35¢ 
Now It’s Time to Go, For We've 
Said All We Know ........ Soc 
NOVELTY SONGS FOR GIRLS 
My Arrow Collat MAR ...ccceeces BO. 
Re eee ee 50¢ 


Remember always that we handle 
our own good line and the best of the 
rest in Entertainment Material. 

THE ELDRIDGE 
ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
“The House That Helps” 


Franklin, 0. also— Denver, Colo. 


944 So. Logan St. 














We Want You 


to examine carefully our material for 
school orchestra and class work. 
If you missed the opportunity to ex- 
amine our publications at the Cincin- 
nati Conference we shall be pleased to 


send you copies ‘‘on approval.” 


STRUBER’S INSTRUMENTAL 
Music CourRSsE 
Root’s BEGINNER'S 
ORCHESTRA Book 
Root’s YOUNG 
CRCHESTRA FAVORITE 


These publications are not new and 
untried, but on the contrary have been 
used in public school work for sev- 
eral years. 


isk your fellow supervisor” 


E. T. ROOT & SONS 


1520 E. 56th St. Chicago, Il. 

















Book and Music Review 
Conducted by WiLL EARHART, Pittsburg, Pa. 





Carolyn 


; \lden 
Published by C. A. Alchin. 


A \'l ard Harm mY 
Alchin 


Parts | 


are off the press at this 


and II only 
They 
and presage 
great worth. 
\Ichin’s “Applied Harmony” 
favorably known. The 
has similar to 


time. 
are valuable little books, 
a complete work of very 

Miss 
is well and 


present work merits 
those that made the earlier book popu- 
lar. Specifically, it 
utmost directness 


is marked by the 
simplicity of 


i 


and 
statement, the utmost clarity, and by 


hich it Ds asid | 


sweeps aside ob- 


scuring fogs of difficulty that should 


- 
~ 
1 ' 
17% heer 
ict VC LM 


present in 
I would say that 
Ichin’s work is marked by great 
sense if I did not fear that 


never the study 
of harmony anyway. 
Miss 
common 
some who worship music as a mystery 
penetrable only by means of uncom- 
mon sense would thereupon jump to 

her work lacks a 
and such a conclu- 


the conclusion that 
fine artistic basis: 
sion would be as unfortunate as it is 
untrue 

Particularly happy is the treatment 
given, in Part II, to non chordal tones, 
and the harmonizing of melodies. The 
student will really find that music is 
being revealed to him through study 
as well as other sections, of 

Some other textbooks we 


of these, 
the work. 
have seen, however, have a quite dif- 


ferent effect. The student is very, 
very far from real music when he 
completes their studv: and _ he is 


the conclusion that music 


fearfully and wonderfully 


forced to 
must be 
deep, since, after all his efforts, it 1s 


more remote and obscure than ever. 


work 1s to be published in three 


Miss Alchin states that “Keyboard 


] 


Harmony” is “a work to precede or 


parallel the study of harmony: also 
for those who wish only a general, 
practical knowledge of the subject.” 
The claims are modest. In the hands 
of a wise teacher the work might well 
exceed the bounds so described. In 
any case it should be in the hands of 
every teacher: and many of t 


see that it then gets into the 


hese will 
hands of 
their pupils. 


Festivals it SONG I] 


T/ € hrist an Ong: | 
Richard 


Easter 


Gaines. C. € 


aie . ‘ 
orn. samuel 


Birchard Company. 

This is a short anthem which takes, 
as the composer states in a foreword, 
the form of a fantasy on well-known 
is for mixed 
voices and organ, with a very effective 
violin obligato. The piece will make 
a fine impression because of the beau- 
tiful, impressive and musicianly way 
in which the composer has introduced 
and managed his old material. So 
long as the composer’s effort is so di- 
rected (which is most of the time) the 
result is admirable. 


Eastern melodies. It 





Easter and the Forty Days in Scrip- 
ture, Art and Song. Edith Lovell 
Thomas. C. C. Birchard & Co. 

It is a pity that this publication did 
not arrive in time for as busy a man 
as the reviewer to make comment up- 
on it in an earlier issue. It deserves 
wide use: and the world would be bet- 
ter for its use. 

The title page announces that 
“A Program for Church and School.” 
ice for 


it 18 


It is more: it is a reverent service 
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church and school, devout, impressive, 
compelling. 

The work introduces lantern slides, 
displayed during the singing of hymns, 
that depict episodes of the biblical 
story and the joyous Easter blossom- 
ing of an awakened world. Wher- 
ever paintings of the masters were 
available they have been made the 
subject of the slides. Fra Angelico, 
Veronese, Della Robbia, Burns, Jones, 
Rembrandt, Rubens, ‘Tissot, and 
others are thus made to contribute of 
their genius. 

The music, like the pictures and 
texts, is drawn from the world’s leg- 
acy of devotional expression. Beeth- 
oven, Palestrina, Handel, Stainer, 
Mendelssohn, and the music of the 
early church are represented, not by 
transcriptions, but by faithful ex- 
cerpts. Congregation, choir, a chorus 
of women’s voices, and organ and 
trumpets participate in its presenta- 
tion. 

Responsive readings and lines by a 
reader, who takes the place of the 
narrator in oratorio, are included. 
The whole constitutes a beautiful and 
yet a deeply devout act of worship for 
a community group. Keep it in mind 
for next year. 





Songs for Little Children. Poems by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Music by 
Marvin Radnor. Marvin Radnor, 
Publisher. 

Stevenson’s Child Garden of Verse 
still continues to tempt the composer. 
It may be that these verses will some 
day be convincingly wedded to music 
—but the prospect is doubtful. It is 
not that composers are lacking in 
ability, but that the verses, for all 
their charm, are peculiarly lacking in 
tonal and musical suggestiveness. In 
elusive, unanalyzable ways they are 
different from the verses that woo the 
musical temperament. Their salient 
characteristics are expressed better in 
speech than in tone: 





ROUNDED UP 
IN 
GLORY 
(A Cowboy Spiritual) 


By OSCAR J. FOX 





Hear the Victor Record 
By ROYAL DADMUN 





Quartet or Chorus of Mixed Voices 
without acc. (simplified) net 15 


Chorus for Mixed Voices with 
Baritone Solo and Piano Acc. 

net .25 

High, Medium and Low Voice... .60 








CARL FISCHER. Inc. 
COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO 











ORDER DIRECT 


We manufacture supplies needed 
in teaching music in the 
school room. 


STAFF LINERS, BATONS, 
FLASH CARDS, 
RuBBER STAMP NOTES 

CHART PAPER, 
and the 
ME Lopic CHART 
PitcH Pires 


Also the Standard Course of Study, as adopted 
by The Educational Council. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
SUBSCRIBE for SCHOOL MUSIC, 
the Supervisors’ Magazine. ONE 
DOLLAR a year. Send for Sample 
Copy. 


Sample copy on request 


P. C. HAYDEN 


KEOKUK, IOWA 
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The songs in this volume represent 
a very good attempt at wedding in- 
Many of the tunes are 
them have 
These traits are 


compatibles. 
attractive, most of 


traits of originality. 


some 


not fundamental, and in cases are so 
frequently in evidence that they as- 


sume the aspect of mannerisms—as, 


for instance, starting the melody on 
dominant harmony when 
the first beat is unaccented,—but they 


to the book. 


much in 


(implied ) 
impart some freshness 
Waltz rhythms are 
a book that aims to ex- 


rather 
evidence, for 
press the naive simplicity and direct- 
ness of childhood, and the duplication 
of the melody in ‘cello register is per- 
haps too frequent. On the other hand, 
there are many touches of strength of 
thought and interest of design: and as 
these appear whenever the words in- 
vite music, one feels that the composer 
generally rose to his opportunities. At 
any rate, the songs at least equal other 
settings of Stevenson’s verses that the 
reviewer happens to know, and as a 
vehicle for getting those verses before 
children—if they must be sung—the 
book is useful to be com- 
mended. 


and is 


Vodern Music and Musicians for 
Vocalists. Edited by David Scull 
Bispham and Winton James Balt- 
zell. ‘The University Society, Inc. 

In Two Volumes. 

Those who know the publications of 
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The University Society —and 
a great multitude—may be somewhat 


has 


prepared to meet with a work suc 





that is 


this: others, if others there be, will 
probably be astounded. ane 

The work is one of extraordinary, U! 
scope and magnitude. To the singer, a 
the teacher of voice, the serious st} gx 
dent of voice, it is what the Encyclo-+ py 
edia Britannica is to the intellectua? off UN 
general interests. It is not a method, spe 
it is not for self-instruction: but it is a} ™* 
ci mpilation of the wisest and best en 
things that have been written about the] py 
voice, the best thought that has been hal 
evolved with respect to the develop-| am 
ment of the singing voice, and the best] in| 
musical material that has been devised oo 
for bringing about improvement in — 
vocal artistry. And all this is as-| pre 
sembled, organized, edited, by men] te) 
whose names are a guarantee of auth-] thi 
oritative knowledge, keen understand-| TE 
ing, conscientious carefulness, and in- Jon 
flexible adherence to high ideals. ——— 

The work is much too large to re- 
view in detail in these columns. Per--— 


haps one can best give an idea of its 
character by saying that it contains, 
progressively arranged, all that the 
and 
voice, and all the material he needs for 
practice that extends to the highest 


singer needs to know about music 


reaches of his art: and this material is 
analyzed as to the manner of its per- 
formance by a master teacher, coach 
and singer. 





in a contribution today. 


much for the cause. 





THE JOURNAL FUND 


During the past year members of the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference have contributed a sum of money equivaient to THREE AND ONE- 
HALF CENTS PER MEMBER for the 2,150 members registered. 
sound like good support for your official organ? 
ber of the Conference would willingly give up the Journal if a subscription fee 
of $1.00 were imposed, but we neglect to send a contribution. 
been seli-supporting in the past, but the time has arrived when further de- 
velopments must be made if we are to serve the CAUSE OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MUSIC adequately, and we are calling upon our readers to respond by sending 
If you are a member of the Conierence you will ap- 
preciate this need, and if not a member, then you should be willing to do this 


Does this 
It is doubtful if any mem- 


The Journal has 
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BULLETIN NO. II 


Bulletin No. IIL is off the press 
and ready for distribution. This 
bulletin contains the report of the 
Educational Council made at the 
Cleveland meeting on the STUDY 
OF MUSICAL INSTRUCTION IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. The Council 
spent a great deal of time in prepa- 
ration of material in this report, 
and more time and money are rep- 
resented in printing the bulletin. 
Bulletin No. III should be in the 
hands of not only every supervisor 
and teacher of public school music 
in the country, but every supervisor 
should see that a copy is placed at 
the disposal of his superintendent. 
It will assist in solving many of the 
problems and questions which come 
to the school executives. Copies of 
this bulletin may be had by sending 
TEN CENTS PER COPY to the 
Journal office. 








We place more music teachers than 
any other Agency in the country. All 
business strictly confidential. We 
never advertise the positions filled— 
o4 years of successiul experience. 


CHARLES E. LUTTON 
Manager Music Dept. 
STEINWAY HALL - CHICAGO 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
34th Year 


EICHT OFFICES 
STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
Free Registration 











Good Instruments 


for the School Band or Orchestra 
at very reasonable prices. 


——- 
——_ 


We have outfitted many school 
organizations and can help you 
solve the instrument problem for 
your band or orchestra. Write 
today for complete information 


without obligation. 


——_ 
_—— 


PAN AMERICAN BAND 
INSTRUMENT & CASE CO. 





Elkhart 


Indiana 








AN 
ORCHESTRA 
COLLECTION 


FOR 36 INSTRUMENTS 
SIX DIFFERENT VIOLIN PARTS 
IN FIRST AND HIGHER POSITIONS 
Five Saxophones and 25 Other Instruments 
“BEGINNERS AND PROFESSIONALS CAN 
PLAY TOGETHER OR SEPARATE” 


BELWIN © 
VARIETY FOLIO 


Containing 15 Numbers 
ARRANGED BY 
MAURICE BACON 


SPECIAL NET PRICE 
EACH BOOK 


Piano Acc. or Organ......... 7 
Violin or Any Other Part... .40c 


Sample Violin Books Free 


BELWIN 


INC. 





701 SEVENTH AVE. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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MUSIC FOR EVERY CHILD 


(Continued from Page 16) 


vocations taught, from the 1921 cata- 


logue: 
Architecture 
Arithmetic 
Automobile Mechanics 
Automobile Painting 
Baking 
Blacksmithing 
Bookkeeping 
Bricklaying 
Cabinet Making 
Calculating Machine Operating 
Candy Making 
Carpentry and Joinery 
Chemistry 
Cobbling 
Commercial Art 
Comptometry 
Concrete Work 
Cooking 
Copper Plate Engraving 
Cost Clerking, Etc. 
Decorating and Wood Finishing 
Drafting 
Dressmaking 
Electricity 
Engineering Principles 
English 
Freight Traffic 
Gas Engines 
Heat Treatment of Steel 
Heating and Ventilating 
Household Art 
Mathematics 
Mechanical Drawing 
Mill Work (Wood Work) 
Molding 
Ornamental Plastering 
Outdoor Advertising 
Painting 
Paperhanging 
Pattern Making 
Plastering 
Plumbing 
Power Plant Operation 
Pharmacy 
Printing 
Sheet Metal Work 
Shoemaking 
Sign Painting 
Spanish 
Stenography 
Steam Engines and Boilers 
Typewriting 
Welding 
Last year the school added a Band 
department and there are now three 


bands with plavers in each. 


SIXtv 


Mr. W. C. 
promised to add an orchestra depart- 


ment and a piano department in which) 


all instruments will be taught at 
public expense. A voice department 
on the same basis will also be added. 

I have seen many 
vocational and technological schools 
but most of them offer no music at 
all. In discussing this question with 
Mr. Sieker, he granted that many of 
the courses offered were included be- 
cause of the fundamental need of 
teaching young people how to make 
the home attractive; and he agreed 
unequivocally that music presented 
wonderful opportunities for making 
home life more congenial. For this 
reason Music 1s to have a prominent 
place in Milwaukee’s model vocational 
school. 

Here you have the paradox of a 
vocational school that recognizes the 
cultural value of music! Then what 
about the vocational value when the 
U. S. Census show that, 
with but three exception, more people 
earn their living in the music profes- 
sion than in any other? (Table 6.) 

Why Deny Music Its Place? 

What then shall we say of Public 
School officials who deny the right of 
children to a musical education, when 
training, both cultural and vocational 
in every conceivable subject is offer- 
ed, at public expense, by the public 
schools and universities? Is it fair 
play to the musically talented child 
living in a democracy? 

What alibi, what excuse, is there 
for the Public High Schools and the 
State Universities that still withhold 
the privilege of a musical education 
from children who are musically in- 
clined, musically gifted, and desire to 
develop a cultural knowledge of 
music, or to follow music as a pro- 


statistics 


fession ? 


Sieker, the principal, has| 


similar trade, | 
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The Shadow of Tradition 


How long must our children re- 
main slaves to the traditional concep- 
tions of our University and High 
School administrators? How long 
must our girls break their heads over 
\lgebra, Geometry, Latin, and other 
subjects that prove useless to most of 
them, that they loathe and despise 
forever after? Will higher mathe- 
matics make these girls better com- 
for their husbands, better 
for their children? Why 
don't give them more Music, 
Literature, Dramatics, or Art—more 
training in activities that they can use 
through their whole lives? 

The University has exercised its 
despotism over the High School too 
long; in turn, the High School has 
cast its shadow of tradition over the 
elementary schools. How long will 
the people tolerate it? Not any longer 
when they are told the economic facts. 


panions 
mothers 
we 


Educational Statics 

What are the facts? The statistics 
that I have been able to assemble to 
date are embodied in the pamphlet of 
Educational Statistics which you hold 
in your hands. No one can study 
these figures without wondering why 
things remain as they are. There is 
only one answer, and that is the in- 
ertia of the so-called “human” race— 
im common terms its laziness. In 
their long suffering the people will 
stand for anything, rather than 
use their brains to think for them- 
will tolerate any in- 
than something 
They remain content, 


selves. They 


justice rather do 
to correct it. 
like flocks of sheep, to follow a few 
leaders. ‘They permit the politicians 
to control the schools. 

The only way by which we can 
hope to gain a wide recognition of 
music in our schools and colleges is 
to develop scientific leaders who will 
ret the 


them to the people in 


economic facts and present 


such clear and 


on 





FREE THEMATIC 
BOOKLETS 
OF 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 
CHORUSES 


NEW MUSIC FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Thirteen selections of which nine are 
printed complete in this thematic booklet. 
2 unison choruses, 4 two-part choruses, 2 
three-part choruses for soprano, alto and 
second alto, 3 three-part choruses for so- 
prano, alto and bass, and 2 four-part chor- 
uses (mixed voices.) 


CHORUSES FOR SOPRANO, 
BASS. ALSO TWO-PART 
Nine selections all printed complete. 4 

S. A. B. choruses, 5 two-part choruses. 


FIRST PAGES OF NINE FAVORITE 
CLASSICS 


Offenbach’s “‘Barcolle,” Suppe’s “Poet and 
Peasant,” etc. 3 editions of each selection: 
2-part chorus, 3-part chorus (soprano, alto 
and a second alto for girls or boys with 
eaagend voices), 4-part chorus (mixed 
voices). 


ALTO AND 
CHORUSES 


Booklets Free if you mention “Music Super- 
visors’ Journal’’ 


Lorenz Publishing Company 


Dayton, Ohio (216 W. Fifth St.) 











New York (70 E. 45th St.) 
Chicago (218 S. Wabash Ave.) 
FOR 
SCHOOLS 
AND 
INSTITUTES 





This spot is here 
for a purpuse 


Low priced books of songs. Hundrede 
of thousands in use. Recommended by 
Supervisors, Leaders, and Teachers. Fif- 
teen different books in the series. The 
two latest are entitled 

THE DIADEM 


KEYSTONE SONCS 


$12.50 the hundred car- 
River) 
for 


1§ cents each. 
(east of Mississippi 
contains about 80 


high schools. 


riage paid 


Each selections 


grades and 





Send Postal for Sample (Free) 





HALL-MACK CO., 21 and Arch Sts., Phila, Pa 
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logical terms that they will demand 
musical training for 
remem- 


] 


more thorough 
their children. It 
bered that it was popular demand that 


forced every new study into the cur- 


must be 


riculum 

The following statement is quoted 

from the Department of Superintend- 

Year Book, of the National Edu- 
“We should do 
publicly all things which we 
can best do publicly. If greater re- 
turns can be obtained from using a 
dollar's worth of economic effort in 
collective public action than can be 
obtained by leaving it in the pockets 
of people to be privately spent, it is 
merely common sense to spend that 
dollar collectively.” 

There is a real demand today for 
practical education. The world. is 
tired of traditions and theories. We 
want the kind of education that will 
function in the lives of our girls and 
boys. It does not follow, however, 
that higher mathematics, for ex- 
ample, which is useful to the boy who 
will ever 


CTICS 
cation -\ssociation: 


those 


will become an engineer, 
benefit the boy who is to become a 
jurist or a journalist, or the girl who 


is to become a pianist or a singer. 
Stones for Bread 


Curiously enough, the average uni- 
versity entertains no such practical 
views; it is steeped in theories and in 
traditions. In California, I have a 
personal friend whose niece is attend- 
ing the state university. She has a 
beautiful voice; she wants to study 
singing and piano accompanying; she 
desires to become a Supervisor of 
Music . What does the University of- 


fer her? Latin, Mathematics, Zoo- 


logy, some sight reading and paper 
No 
practical music is available! 
compelled to pay exorbitant fees to 
private music teachers, and to run the 
risk of vocal malpractice, while her 
fellow students have the opportunity 


whatever in 
She is 


harmony! work 


to study any other subject ander the 
sun with the best university profes- 
sors at public expense! She asks for 
bread and they give her stones! 


Milwaukee Normal Breaks 
Traditions 

Six years ago the Milwaukee State 
Normal School offered a three-year 
course for Music Supervisors, but to 
complete the students 
were compelled to pay private tuition 
for their practical training in 
voice, piano and orchestral instru- 
ments. These extra fees amounted to 
$280 annually, while, on the same 
floor of the same institution, the Art 
students, preparing to become Art 
Supervisors, paid only $28 per year. 
After four years of fighting on my 
part, the Board of Regents decided to 
pay these instructors out of state 
funds. ‘Today, Milwaukee Normal 
offers a four-year course for Music 
Supervisors with three weekly class- 


course, OUul 


fees 


lessons in voice, piano, and orchestra 
instruments, with total fees of only 
$40 per year. 
Half a Loaf 

Some Universities make a bluff at 
offering “half a loaf” of music under 
several disguises and_ subterfuges. 
Under one plan, they affiliate with a 
private conservatory, where students 
may study practical music at private 
tuition rates and at personal expense; 
under the other plan, when there is 
instruction in 
orchestra, 


any, they offer class 
harmony, counterpoint, 
composition, and music history, but 
allow the students to shift for them- 
selves when it comes to the develop- 
ment of the art of singing, or in the 
mastery of the piano and orchestral 
instruments. They do this complac- 
ently, while at the same time they de- 
velop practical skill in all other Arts 
and Sciences and in the various pro- 
fessions of Law, Medicine, Dentistry, 
Engineering, Commerce, Agriculture, 
and the like. 
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the It is most enlightening to study the 
fes- | census figures of the number of per- SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 
tor | sons engaged in the different protes- for training of 
sions, and to compare the number of MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
degrees given by the universities in a ITHACA CONSERVATORY UF 
single year in those fields of learning. MUSIC 
| ( Tables 6-7.) June 26th to August 6th 
late . ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, Dean 
ear ‘Passing the Buck’ First President of Eastern Music Super- 
; ‘ visors’ Conference 
O ryt - . . . . cf 
Ihe Universities dictate to the High Assisted by fifteen prominent teachers of 
nts : : : wide reputation and experience 
, Schools what they shall teach; the » . 
10n ‘ " , ‘i ' . Courses in Methods, Sight Singing, Har- 
. High Schools follow blindly by forc- mony, Ear Training, Conducting, etc., and 
in | . ae all standard methods of instruction used in 
ru- | 28 elementary school children to the teaching of Public School Music. 
we study in preparation for High School, Scheel Coinongs 06 Cunstasion of 
" d ‘ ry u chool Course 
meet further preparation for the Uni- Opportunity for Private Enctrection fa cay 
amine: Semaiins - er _ ranch of usic with 
Art versity, instead of in preparation for Famous Ithaca Conservatory Teachers 
hes life!—a “House that Jack Buiit” pro- Large Summer School Chorus and 
a i : : ; : Orchestra 
or cedure! In modern slang, this 1s Residence Halls—Gymnasium—Auditorium 
: called, “Passing the buck.” It would Student and Faculty Concerts each week. 
ny . ; : . rr Ithaca is located in the heart of the 
fe be ludicrous, were it not tragic. This beautiful Finger Lakes Region. An ideal 
= . ° . . - ' iocation :0 
| domination persists in spite of the ee ee a ed 
ite ; ‘ ; Friday evening social gatherings and 
nal fact that, in 1920, there were only 2.0 week end excursions to nearby picturesque 
aye ere ts dey “ae e : ° — ° | iocaiities 
sic a cent ol all school children in al Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
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rm per cent in the elementary schools. gemgmegoenyonyonyonyonYoefonyontoayonYootonvo 
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nen : * ee eee 
pupils in the elementary and second- § For 
ary schools complete the four year » ae 
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ts | as to what is of fundamental import-§ 
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modity or a service they usually will 
pay for it if they can afford it. If the 
budget is poorly balanced, if luxury, 
waste and crime claim too great a 
portion, that must be charged to ignor- 
ance and to indifference, attitudes that 
can be corrected only through educa- 
tion. 
The Economics of Music 

\ comparison of table 4 with table 
7 shows that, in 1920, we spent more 
for music than the total receipts for 
all purposes, including sites, buildings, 
equipment and instruction of all ele- 
mentary and secondary schools! That 
we spent one-half as much for pri- 
vate music instruction alone, as we 
spent for instruction in all other 
branches, of all elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, public and private! 
More for pianos alone, or for phono- 
graphs alone than for all sites, build- 
ings and equipment! 

\ comparison of table 5 and table 
that nearly four times as 
much was spent for music in all its 
forms, as the total receipts from all 
sources, for all purposes, of all the 
public and private universities, col- 
leges and professional schools; that 
we spent more for music instruction 
alone than the total receipts of these 
higher institutions; and yet, they 
ignore the tremendous economic, so- 
ciological, cultural and vocational im- 
portance of Music by denying it an 
equal place in their curricula along 
with other subjects, many of them of 
importance. 


shows 


demonstrated secondary 


The Poor Must Do Without Music 

The greatest injustice in all this lies 
in the fact that these enormous sums 
for music are spent primarily by fam- 
ilies that can afford the expenditure. 
The vast majority of children who 
musical talent cannot afford 
instruction ; 


possess 
the 
they 


luxury of private 
are compelled to go 
hungry through life 
the privilege of 


music- 
because the 


them 


schor Is cde nv 


music training on the same basis with 
other studies. 
How Rochester Pays 
Mr. Miller of 
that in his city of 317,000 population 
with 48,000 school children, ten thou- 
sand parents pay out annually $720,- 


Rochester, tells us 


ooo for private piano instruction. This 
is an average of $72 per pupil per an- 


num for one hour’s instruction per 
week as compared with $40.90 per 
pupil per annum in the elementary 


schools, and $51.94 per pupil per an- 
num in the secondary schools for in- 
struction in all the other subjects com- 
This is a little over two dollars 
per capita of Rochester's 
population, Note that less than one- 
fourth of the children have this op- 
Twenty-five thousand of 


bined. 
per year 


portunity. 
these children have pianos in their 
homes. Possibly they would all study 
piano if they could afford it. We 
should then have 2,500 classes of ten 
pupils to each class at a cost of two 
dollars per hour. $5,000 per 
week, or $180,000 for the school year 
of thirty-six This is about 
fifty-seven cents per year per capita of 
population. This would mean a year- 
ly saving of $560,000 to the people of 
Rochester and it would provide piano 
instruction for more than double the 
present number of children. Further- 
more, they would all progress faster 
because of standardized teaching 
methods and because the group plan 
provides the fundamental stimuli of 
competition and emulation. 


class 


weeks. 


How the Conservatories IVill Benefit 

Private teachers and conservatories 
need not fear this invasion of instru- 
the schools. 


and public 


mental instruction in 

\When state universities 
high schools were first established, the 
private institutions feared it would 
ruin them. Look at tables 1 and 5 and 
observe the lead of the private col- 
leges over state institutions both in 
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attendance and in financial receipts! 
More widespread instruction in music 
fundamentals will have precisely the 
same effect on private conservatories, 
by stimulating the demand for higher 


forms of training. 
Forward Steps 


\\« 
ress music has made in the past ten 


are prone to point to the pro- 


some schools now give 


studied 


vears because 


redit for music outside of 
school hours, with a private teacher at 
private a for- 


ward step, but how weak and halting! 


expense. It is indeed, 
How pitifully inadequate, how unjust 
to the musically gifted who have not 
the means to pay for private instruc- 
tion! 

More recently a second step has 
heen taken by a gratifying number of 
schools where instrumental classes are 
now offered with credit inside of 
school hours—provided, that the chil- 
dren will pay the cost of this class in- 
struction, ranging from ten to fifty 
cents a lesson. 

Then we are told about the 
Music Settlement Schools, established 
for the poorer children. Commend- 
able charity, but is the right to a mu- 
sical education in this free republic to 
be met by charity? We Americans 
want no charity—we want to stand, 
independently, on our own feet! 

Steps forward indeed, but why this 
tantalizing temporization? Why these 
stubborn subterfuges, these weak com- 
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promises with this wonderful, glorious 
Art of Music of ours? Why “in the 
name of Jehovah and the Continental 
do we not demand an un- 
conditional surrender? Why, in this 
democracy, can not the musically tal- 
ented boy or girl have a free and equal 
chance with all the rest? Why should 
these children be forced to pay for 
music instruction when all other in- 


Congress” 


struction is free? 








NEW BOOKS OF INTEREST 
for Music Supervisors 


Huffer’s New High School Orchestra Book 
with complete instrumentation. Price 50 cents 
each, Piano, $1.00. McCosh’s Very Easy Band 
Book for Young Bands. Complete instrumen- 
tation, including all Saxophone and Solo Slide 
Trombone parts. Price 25 cents each. Junior 
High School Chorus Collection. S. A. B. Price 
60 cents Warner’s Book of Unison and Two- 
Part Songs for Upper Grades and Junior High 
School. Price 60 cents. 


Send for catalog of School Music 
The Chart Musie Publishing House 
Chicago 











How to Teach 
ORCHESTRAS 


FREE! 


By Ervin H. Kleffman, well-known author 
and artist conductor who, for a number of 
years, supervised instrumental music instruction 
in several of Chicago’s high schools. Last 
June one of his school bands won a $500 cash 
prize in the national contest. 


Write for particulars. 


AMERICAN MUSICAL EXPRESSION 
PUBLISHERS 


Postoffice Box 96 


SCHOOL OR BANDS 


Chicago, IL. 








CINCINNATI COLLEGE & MUSIC 


COURSES IN 


PUBLIC 
(State 


SCHOOL 
Accredited) 


MUSIC 


Under the direction of EptrH M. KELLER 
affiliated with the 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI SUMMER SESSION 


the Cincinnati Public 


JUNE 19 TO JULY 30 
Unusual advantages are offered for observation and practice teaching in 
Schools. The full courses offered lead to degrees of Bachelor of Science and Bachelor in Education 


in Public School Music. 


For catalogue and further information, address 


THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI 


1227 ELM ST., Apyoininc Music HALt 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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‘We Can't Afford it” 


Oh yes, I know all about the hue 
‘and cry, “we can't afford this addition- 
al expense!” It is heard throughout 
the land. It comes from the men who 
begrudge the schools a meagre billion 
dollars annually, from men who turn 
two billion dollars into tobacco smoke! 


The Toll of Luxury 


lt comes from the women who spent 
three-quarters of a billion dollars in 
1920 for cosmetics; from people who 
spent two billions for candy, confec- 
tions, ice cream and soft drinks! This 
wail for lower educational costs goes 
out from those spent another 
twelve billions for luxurious foods and 


who 


beverages, for expensive hotels, pleas- 
ure resorts, races and gaming tables! 

What of the billions spent for pleas- 
ure cars and joyriding? The 1924 
Report of the Educational Finance 
Commission, shows that of total state 
government expenditures the percent- 
age for education in 1920 had de- 
creased to four-fifths the amount in 
1910, while the percentage for high- 
ways in 1920 had increased to five 
times what it was in IQIO. 


How Much ts Spent for Education? 


Of our total income in 1920 we 
spent but 1.6 per cent for all forms of 
public education. In order to douhMe 
this amount we should only have to 
balance our budget a bit more wisely 
by slightly reducing our expenditures 
for crime, waste, and luxuries. The 
enormous cost of highway construc- 
tion should be paid by a weight and 
mileage tax assessed upon those who 
use the roads, the owners of auto cars 
trucks. This would quickly re- 
lease several billions of state taxes 
now going to build roads for the im- 
our schools and the 
chances of our boys and girls to be- 


useful Speaking of 


and 


provement of 


come citizens. 


crime, Wm. J. Burns, the great detec- 
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tive and criminologist, said this: 
“Show me a city with a maximum of 
good music, and I'll show vou a city 


with a minimum of crime.” 
Better Teachers Needed 


A glance will easily convince any 
fair minded man that our schools need 
improving, that the crying need is tor 
better trained, better paid teacliers. 
One million children taught by sev- 
enth and eighth graders! Five million 
children taught by untrained teachers 
in their teens! Ten million children 
taught by teachers without 
preparation! Fifteen million children 
who have no music in the schools or 
in their homes! Three-fifths of our 
children denied the happiness that mu- 
sic can give, that is theirs by divine 
right! 

[ ask you, can you know these facts 
and be content to sit idly by without 
lifting your voices in protest? With- 
out taking every possible opportunity 


special 


to correct this injustice, this inequality 
of opportunity? Will you remain sat- 
isfied that under-trained teachers shall 
train our children because teaching is 
grossly underpaid, because the aver- 
age school teacher earns $801 a year 
when brick layers, carpenters, lathers, 
earn $5,000, when common unskilled 
laborers earn $2,000 per year? 
Higher Music Standards \ ceded 


Music is poorly taught in our 
schools today because our grade teach- 
ers lack music training and because 
even many of our Supervisors lack 
adequate preparation. It is the direct 
obligation of our Teachers Colleges 
and Universities to offer four-year 
Music courses with suitable degrees to 
those who are to become Music Super- 
visors. A higher standard of musici- 
anship and better salaries are needed 
to put Public School Music on a prop- 
er basis. 


Where Do YOU Stand? 


Where do you stand in the table of 
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his: Income statistics? (Tables 11 and 
1 of | 12.) What inducement is there for High schools and colleges all over the country 
. : : are having great success producing the new and 
city| intelligent, capable persons to enter popular work 
or to remain in the teaching profes- “ONCE IN A BLUE MOON” 
sion? ‘To be sure, there is the reward PRICE 1.50 


Fe rwvice > enticfacti ano A musical comedy for amateurs, by Noble Cain, 
for service, the satisfaction of having Supervisot Nicholas Senn High School, Chicago. 


any! served humanity. But even the Great “THE VOYAGE OF ARION” 


ect . re 
leeG | \laster said that “A laborer is worthy PRICE 75 
10T| of his ir i -acner : iV r A two-part cantata for children, with baritone 
, h - A teac het muesnts live. Her solo, by Earl V. Moore of University of Michigan. 


ers.) culture entitles her to somewhat more Discount on quantites. Copies on examination. 
seV-| than a mere livelihood; s shoulk H. T. Fitzsimons, Publisher 
é elihood; she should sop 8. Wabesh Ave., Chicago, IB. 


lion | have the means to afford good books, 
leTS | to attend the best plays, to hear good 


ren) music. She must have this cultural 
MUSIC FOR RENT 


cial. environment in order that she may be 
x Boston is the center of the Musical world. 











ren the inspiration to our boys and girls We have on our staff the wr. artists for 
or . ‘ a ehac . arranging, transposing, etc. ur renting 
or that a good teacher should be. library consists of vocal scores of Operas, 
our , ‘ ‘ , Cantatas, and Oratorios with orchestral 
Vake Music Function accompaniments, also stage directors guides 
nu- _ : and complete outfits for amateur and pro- 
ine \Ve can have greater recognition of fessional use. 
: — il ot a2 a geen ; We make a specialty of arranging and 
our services to society 1f we W ill or- renting material particularly , aaegted t 
anize 7n- nenbe < . 2 a . school use, and carry in stock a full line 
cts ganize, co-operate and co-ordinate our of orchestrations conforming to the edi- 
ut Cftorts to these ends. A great move- tions of the principal publishers of school 
out x 2 music. 
, ment needs a plan, a national organi- 
th- |. _ Tracy Music LiBRARY 
ity 7ation and workers to co-operate in : BEACON ST. ‘* BOSTON, MASS. 
ity | Working the plan. 





We must, first of all, make ourselves 


at- . ‘VA ? 

all worthy of greater recognition We 

all ) : gee MUSIC RENTED 
i; | Must see to it that the music work in Our veaiel cores tndtadee: 

,. | our schools functions so vitally in the | Complete vocal scores and Chorus Parts of 

er- : ar Operas, Oratorios and Cantatas for Choir and 

ar community that its great CIVIC and Chorus. Orchestral Accompaniments for Standard 

- ie = ’ Songs, Arias, Concertos, Oratorios, Cantatas, 

rs, Social values cannot go unnoticed. We | Operas, Symphonies, Overtures, Suites, etc. fot 
’ a a . — —_ 4 large and small orchestras. Stage Guides, Pro- 

led must invest in ourselves by study and fessional Coaches, Music Directors of unques- 

self-improvement ; we must apply our tioned ability furnished for all occasions. 

: : Nn: . * Our staff of the best music arrangers enables 
skill more intelligently that it may us to furnish Music Arranging, Copy and Trans- 
hei ee Poe f ft ; . posing of the highest class. When you are in 
ring practical results; we must co- need of any musical assistance consult us. For 

rates, lists, and other information, address 


ur | operate more tactfully with our col- acelin : : ‘ 
os nines WESTERN MUSIC LIBRARY, INC. 
‘h- | leagues and our superiors. 509 S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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a : _ New Songs—Copyrighted 1923. No repetitions— 
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It means 
constant propoganda in the cause of 
better public addresses, 
through music memory contests, Na- 
tional Music Week, Music Festivals 
and other public events. 


working for better schools. 


music in 


“Music for Every Child” 


The American people have shown 
by their vast annual expenditures for 
private music instruction that they 
want this service. Taking Rochester 
as a typical example, the facts show 
that it them about one- 
fourth as much as it does now, by 
the 
schools, at the same time opening the 


need cost 


teaching music in classes in 


door of Music to all of the 2hildren. 

It is your obligation to bring these 
facts to the attention of the patrons 
and of the school authorities. When 
the people demand of the schools that 
all children who desire it shall have 
free Music instruction, the schools will 
be forced to supply it. 

Twenty-four million children look 
to you for greater opportunities in 
Music. It rests with you to realize, in 
fact, as well as in name, our slogan, 
“Music for Every Child.” It depends 
upon whether or not we shall realize 
\braham Lincoln’s ideal “to give to 
every child a fair and equal chance in 
the race of life.” 


TARLE I 


TOTAL 


Reports of U. § 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


Bureau of Education 


(1020) 


(IOIS-1920 ) 


se ee Se ery . .20,894,171 87.2% 
Secondard Schools 2,430,324 10.2% 
I IN ii sei Sevan ci noe een ee aaen simiek iow iemn 625,24! 2.0% 
SL 65.5. Ceacéelaedadiweatinndeeen ce’ . 23,949,730 100 % 
re ree 181,460 29. % 
IR NN a oe tress wise deen avai. eer orece Gra 295,415 47.2% 
Public Normal Schools 148,300 23.8% 
OMEE DA TIPPER. 6b iii eda Seeeewescs 625,241 100 % 
TABLE 2 

HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT (1920) 
a 2 ele tea Pee ea aay ne 732,434 39.59% 
Second Year . ere FR ae ee ae oye 520,198 20.6% 
III? a a5: Ssh gare hin knm'at'e wk arh each wed avd Raa Ee oe 378,583 18.8% 
en Te Oa eT eg 7 a) a ee 316,931 14.7% 
High School Graduates ................ 230,902 1.0% 
Ce rs iain ae ore eennnien’ 04,533 47% 


ENROLLMENT IN 


Preparatory Departments ......... 
Collegiate Departments 
Graduate Departments 
Professional Departments 


First Degrees Granted 
No. Pupils per teacher in High Schools..... 
No. Pupils per teacher in Universities 


HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


(1920) 


59,309 
341,082 
15,612 
67,131 
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TABLE 4 
KX PENDITURES FOR EDUCATION (1920) 


Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Salaries of Superintendents, Principals and Teachers...... $613,404,578 59.2% 
Sites, Buildings and Equipment ........ - sh oe coves SERRRR EES 14.8% 
ee ee en enemas eee mee ey ae ..+ 269,203,779 26.0% 


$1,036,151,209 


Average Teacher’s Salary ............ eer re ar re ee . .$871.00 

Average Annual Cost Instruction per pupil.. ee eT 
25 hours per week) 

ee ee ee eee as nee ree 51.49 

Average Annual Cost of Music Instruction per pupil art > 2.00 


(1 hour per week) 
TABLE 5 
RECEIPTS OF UNJVERSITIES, COLLEGES AND PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


Puition Fees ......... is ddee aaitatiaen anmaiaes acess ba .$ 40,103,503 16.69% 
Board and Room ........ aisha aadn atid eed ¢. 22,838,406 9.5% 
Productive Funds ...... ae 26,165,860 10.9% 
State and City ....... aes er 52,821,194 22.1% 
Federal Government , 12,782,044 5.3% 
Private Benefactions 65,286,159 27.2% 
Other Sources .. apie . 20,143,928 8.4% 
$240,141,9004 100% 
Public Institutions ; .$ 91,304,185 38% 
Private Institutions . ce ne 148,837,800 62% 
Total income per University student . $363.00 
Average stmGent T6606 «.<.cscccscocsecs bewenden wtewts we meee 95.20 
(This includes private universities ) 
TABLE 6 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 
Degrees Conferred in 1920 Professions in 1920 
Compiled from Report Compiled from 
of U. S. Bureau of U. S. Census Report 
Education (1920) 1920 

Arts and Sciences ........... coe 28,064 College Professors .. ae : 42,882 

H. S. Instructors .. ; co seses SEO 
\rchitecture %. sere wer 233 Architects ...... Sa ee 
Chemistry 732 Chemists .... sad . 32,941 
Engineering 4,360 eee ee .. 136,121 
Journalism é : 98 Journalists .. ane 00 S25 
*Music ... Loree 382 Musicians a ; P 130,265 
( Private 251) 
(Public 131) 
Theology 588 Ministers eae oes AO 
BM acs ba eine , 3,273 Lawyers ... sic ' . . 122.519 
Medtine . i . 2,806 Physicians pee’ coe eee? 
Dentistry 865 Dentists .. “< . 56,152 

TABLE 7 
Music Degrees Granted by State Universities (1920) 

Illinois 8 WUE ig kn cos Sods s kek waRedwos 9 
lowa .... ney ovens SB TID CE. eocine sed vecksctences . J 
ee ere earn a ee ee I 
New Mexico , arate otoaweaiabs IN oi cniss cciasnaceeersatae 13 
Ee ere rere 19. Wisconsin ...... nacdhahdtanesenine waciane . Io 
North Carolina Pate gail acts: ace — 
EE ca bona ans <n ceclas weaken 10 131 


*Including Fine Arts 
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TABLE 8 
EXPENDITURES FOR MUSIC t1o19 


Compared with 1914 
Based on price indexes, Musical America’s estimates for 


1914 and 


U, S. Bureau of the Census for Manufacturers, 1920 Report 


1914 
Church Music .... ; CET Oe Te ee ...$ 55,000,000 
Brass Bands 
Theater Musi 
Concerts 


Opera 


35,000,000 

30,000,001 

30,000,000 
8,000,000 


*$1 58,000,000 


T) > - 
* Pianos $135,000,000 


*Organs 
*Other Instruments 
*Phonographs .. ‘ 
*Sheet Music and Books 
Music Journals ’ 

(U. S. Census Reports) 
Music Instruction (estimated 


10,000,000 
7 ,000,00K 
65,000,000 
10,500,000 


3,500,000 


220,000,000 


\I 1 . , j S600,000,000 


TABLE Q 
‘VALUES OF PRODUCTS (1921 
Report U. S. Census Bureau 
Wheat Crop 
Corn Crop nA ie ea aban 
Potato Crop 
Food Pre du t 
Textiles 


Leather .... ; sik. rin ante hw PINS 
NE, vse. itaniwrn tats heawrenesiemennes 
Lumber - Denti aee naw wd 
Stone, Clay, Glass 


**Wholesale Values. 


TABLE 10 


LUXURY EXPENDITURES 


From statement by the U. S. Treasury Department, June 
Tobacco pe cartaceeaty tens 
Candy, Confections, Ice Cream, Soft Drinks 
sh 2 
Theaters .. wi siaineieietinis me akan 
Cosmetics . ' let eee eiel 


Other Luxuries 
Hotels, luxurious foods, services, pleasure 


All Government Activities, Except Education......... 
School Expenditures 
Elementary and Secondary Schools ...... 
U. S. Bureau of Education No. 29, 1922 
National Wealth, 1920 ... Tioicinbbe ae eeee ur eabueemetaceswids 
er oa cette same h MEAS Ce wal ease 


Percent Income for Education.........cccccccccccccccecs 


1919 
$110,000,000 
70,000,000 
00,000,000 
60,000,000 
19,000,000 


$ 316,600,000 


$200,000,000 
10,000,000 
25,000,000 
300,000,000 
20,000,000 
7,000,000 


300,000,000 


$1,178,000,000 


S 754,534,000 
1,297,21 3,000 
308, 362,000 
7S 49,007 ,O5I 
0,900,927 ,043 
1,544,185,251 
5,601 ,203,417 
2,429,512,592 
1,018,003,700 


I5, 1920 
$ 2,1 11,000,000 
I 950,000,000 
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7 50,000,000 
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TABLE II 


INCOME CLASSE 


S (1920) 


Statistics of Income U. S. Treasury Dept. 


Average School Teacher for U. S 
Under $1000 
Srooo to 2000 
2000 to 3000 
3000 to 4000 
4000 to 5000 
5000 to 6000 
0000 to 7000 
7000 to = 8000 
8000 to QOooo0 
9000 to T0000 
\ll over S1ooo0o 


‘f? 


Sor. 
401,489 
2,440,544 


2,222,031 


702,991 
369,155 
137,191 
86,030 
58,760 
40,1 56 
31,110 
172,359 


6,682,176 


4,084,244 


MEDIAN SALARIES PAID TO SCHOOL TEACHERS (1922-23 
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TABLE 12 

Compiled from The Researcl 

National Education 
Cities with Population of 2,300 
= 000 
Kindergartet S1I,19 
Elementary ; 1,10 
Te. FE. Be ows 1,271 
ot. Fhe De ws ;, : ... 1,460 
Elem. Principals 1,850 
H. S. Principals 2,062 

ocational Educat 

Manual Training 1,865 
Home Economics 1,455 
Physical Education 1,714 
ere 1,385 
Penmanshjy 1,429 
Music T,42 

NOTE: The purchasing pow doll 

ar it IO! 


Bulletin, 
Associati 


5,000 
10,000 
$1,264 

1,200 

1,370 

1,567 

I ,Q00 

2,502 

2,900 

1,978 

I,511 

1,880 

1,505 

1,457 

1,504 


March, 
n 
10,000 
to 
30,000 


$1,318 
1,277 
1,439 
1,670 
2,008 


1923 


30,000 
to 
100,000 
$1,462 
1,407 
1,665 
1,917 
2,344 
3,806 
3,040 
2,010 
2,110 
2,479 


2,000 


2055 


2,292 


was about 60 cents 


Per cent 

6. 
36. 
33. 
10 
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bAOKROCeUEN 


° 


Over 
100,000 
$1,791 
1,876 
2,136 
2,487 
3,126 
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THE MUSICAL POSSIBILITIES OF THE WIND BAND 


(Continued from Page 45) 


piano. | enlisted the ser- 
a phonograph, which played, 


Ol a now 


some 
which 


in four bar phrases- 
well-known melody, 
each boy was required to write down 
n music paper to his best ability. 

The boys by this time knew their 
cales and the technic of correct tone 
and the 
were changed so that they now con- 


iction class formations 


— 1, 
prod 


sisted of trombones and baritones, as 


one class, alto and baritone’ saxo- 
phones and Eb clarinets (using a 
lLangey Saxophone book), still an- 


other, the other classes remaining as 
The clarinet 


next subdivided, so that 


before cornet and 


classes were 
we now had Ist, 2d and 3d bb clarinet 
classes SO 
that, as to the 
groupings of the individuals were the 


By 


and ist, 2d and 3d cornet 


these instruments, 
same as would be the later band. Bi 
this time every boy had mastered the 
fingering (or, in the case of the trom- 
hones, the “positions’”) of his instru- 
ment, together with the ability to read 
simple music at sight. 

They were now brought together as 
a band, their class instruction in play- 
ing and sight-reading, however, con- 
The first band work 
was the playing of scales in unison, 


tinuing as before. 


some simple, harmonized - exercises, 
“Red, White, and Blue,” 
and other tunes contained in the Be- 
ginners Land Book and which they 
had already studied in the classes. 

lt must be remembered that at this 
stage of the work the Ist clarinet and 
cornet players, whose parts consisted 
of melody, as distinguished from ac- 
To 


parts 


* America,” 


companiment, had the easier job. 


make these accompaniment 


easier for the poorer players, I now 
changed the parts around so that the 
better players were given the second 
and third parts while the melody parts 
were given to the poorer players. This 


interchange of parts being made fre- 
quently, the poorer players had the ad- 
vantage of hearing the accompaniment 
parts plaved by the better players. 
One of the stumbling blocks at this 
time was the inability of the second 
and third and the first and 
second trombones to understand and 
play the “after-beat’” accompaniment, 


cornets 


which is somewhat difficult for the be- 
ginner. 
without 
others it 
sibility. 

| am opposed to allowing a student 
foot. 


evidence of 


difficulty but to 
to 


any great 


seemed next an imnpos- 


to count his time with his for 


from its bein 


schor ling, it 


aside g an 


bad will later prove 

stumbling block to his efficiency as a 
player. Every player must count his 
time or 
band or orchestra, so that he must be 
taught to count in his head. The tap 
of the foot necessarily comes from an 
impulse of the brain. Why, then, use 
both brain and foot when the brain 
alone will suffice: if the foot is used, 
it soon beats automatically. In this 
case it beats without the brain impulse 
and so merely FOLLOWS the rhythm 
However, in 


he will be useless in either 


instead of directing it. 
spite of this I used the feet of each 
boy in teaching him the aftef beat. 
First. I had them repeat with me, 
rather fast, the “one-TWO- 
three-FOUR,” each odd number be- 
ing spoken very softly and each even 
number very explosively. This 
repeated fifty times in march tempo, 
after which I had them stand up and, 


words 


Was 


“marking-time” first with the left foot | 


1 


and then with the right, again speak 
the “one - TWO - three - FOUR,” but 
now the soft “one” spoken with the 
FALL of the left foot, the explosive 


“TWO” with the raise of the right] 


foot. the soft “three” with the FALL 


Some of the boy s picked it up| 
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“FOUR’ with the raise of the left 
foot. Following this, while - still 
“marking-time,” as before, the soft 


spoken “one” and “three’’ were omit- 
ted, the FALL of the left foot taking 
the place of the soft spoken “one” and 
the FALL of the right foot taking the 
soft “three.” 
Thus, the only spoken counts were 
now the explosive “TWO” and 
“FOUR,” “TWO” as the right foot 
was raised and “FOUR” as the left 
foot was raised—thus, (illustrates). 
After ten minutes of this they were 
required to take up their instruments 
and PLAY the eighth notes instead of 
speaking them. Meantime, to make it 
less boresome, I arranged so that the 
first cornets played middle C, 
second line, the 


place of the spoken 


the sec- 
ond cornets G of the 
the first line, the 
same as the cornets, the 
trombones F (fourth and D 
above the staff and so on throughout 
the entire Thus, 
each after-beat so played, sounded the 
bb Major 
| marched them up and 


third cornets Ie of 
clarinets the 


line ) 
instrumentation. 


chord of Having gotten 
them thus far 
down the room, playing these harmon 
ized atter-beats. 


piece, | 


In taking up a new band 
found some trouble because of the ten- 
dency of the players N¢ YT to observe 


hold 


lengthened 


the rest signs in their parts or 
dotted or 


otes to their full time value. | 


bound notes or 
rem- 
edied this as I have already stated by 
half-note 

and by 


insisting on all quarter or 


rests being counted aloud, 
never letting go of the sight-reading 
classes which the whole band attended 
once or twice each week. By the aid 
of the blackboard and chalk talks I 
succeeded in making each boy a fairly 
fast sight reader. \t each of these 
talks I gave out eight or ten questions 
which each boy was required to 
answer on a sheet of music paper at 
the next lesson but with a small prize 
to the boy who answered them all 


there and then. These questions cov- 


ered matters contained in the rudi- 
ments of music which are embodied in 
the Beginners Band book I used. For 
instance, “Show a dotted-half note 
and give its time value.” “Show two 
measures of 3-4 time, the first com- 
posed of three notes (each of a differ- 
ent time-value) and the second of 
four notes, of which two are of an 
equal time value, while the other two 
are of different time-values.” “What 
etfect does the dot have on the value 
of the note which precedes it?” “How 
many eighth notes may be written in 
a 1 1-2 bars of 4 4?” I showed them, 
by Physical demonstration and by dia- 
grams on the black-board, the methods 
used by a director in beating the time 
—how many beats (with the direction 
of each) he would beat for each bar 
of 4-4, 3-4, 6-8, and 2-4 times, show- 
ing the several arcs over which the 
“stick” would move in beating these 
several times. Then I would require 
them to answer such questions as 
“\What is meant by the ‘fall’ of the 
beat?” “How many beats are there in 
a bar of moderato 4-4 time?” “Of 3-4 
“Of 6-8 time?” Show by 
diagrams the directions of these beats. 
Write out a table showing the key- 
signatures of every major, and minor 


time?” 


key. 

| showed them that sight-reading is 
merely the ability to analyze a given 
bar of music, that if a boy can analyze 
one bar, he can analyze a hundred, 
and so can read music. 
instructed to listen at all times to his 
fellow players so that if he found him- 
self playing discordantly he would im- 
mediately stop playing, even though he 
were sure everybody was wrong but 
himself. It is better to start a band 
off with the playing of the most simple 
pieces and, preferably, national songs 
and melodies known to the players. 
To hasten correct ensemble playing | 
would assemble the boys in their in- 
strumental groupings all the first 
clarinets, for instance, then, later, the 


Each boy was 
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second clarinets, the first cornets, the 
second cornets, and so on and read 
over to them( either by singing or 
playing on the piano, in phrases of 16 
bars, the part to be played by that 
particular instrumental group. Each 
boy was required to follow with his 
eye each note as it was sung or play- 
ed, following which it was not difficult 
at the next band practice for each boy 
to play his part in this particular piece. 
In this way the band digested and 
played the whole of the Beginner’s 
Band Book, whereupon I progressed 
them to the advanced band book, this 
containing some easy overtures, 
and marches. Next came an 
Band book which contains 
some good concert music. These to- 
gether with a book of two-step 
marches of good quality, brought them 
to a point of ability where the band 
could play, fairly well and at sight, 
music of the grade of Poet and Peas- 
ant, Light Cavalry Overtures, Grand 
Operatic Selections, etc. 


waltzes, 
“Encore” 


Badly schooled players will lack 
tone, playing endurance and_ will 
be unable to play the higher tones of 
their instruments. The band will, as 
a result, lack sonority. There is no 
“knack” in playing an_ instrument. 
The only knack comes from good 
teaching and conscientious practice. 
No manufactured device will cure 
pressure playing or help a player to 
get the higher tones of his instrument. 
Some of the published books for self- 
instruction are valuable if backed up 
by the teaching of a competent in- 
structor. But, without the assistance 
of such a teacher, books are of little 
value, for the student will almost sure- 
ly and quickly acquire playing faults 
that will stop his further progress. 

The trombones in all bands should 
be slide trombones, and the players, 
together with the baritones and tubas 
should be required to read and play in 


the bass clef. ‘The slide trombone is 


no more difficult to play than are the 
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valved instruments. The chief dif- 
ficulty for the brass instrument section 
is the inability of the player to grasp 
the difference between one register of 
his instrument and another. Every 
brass instrument gives out seven dif- 
ferent sounds without the use of valve, 
or slide — the overtones, as we call 
them. If he has no musical ear the 
player will, in nine cases out of ten, 
therefore, play a higher or a lower 
tone than the note called for by his 
part. The playing of interval exer- 
cises will help to overcome this trouble, 
which results from a lack of ear train- 
ing. One of the initial difficulties 
with the clarinets comes from the in- 
ability of the players to completely 
“cover” the holes necessary to be cov- 
ered for this note or the other. By 
using the Boehm System Clarinet, 
which is the only kind you should al- 
low in the band, this difficulty will be 
largely avoided, and you will find the 
progress of the wood-wind players 
even faster than the brass players. As 
important almost as the playing, is the 
care of the instruments. Without such 
care the valves and slides of the brass 
instruments, and the pads, reeds, and 
springs of the wood-winds will be out 
of commission half the time. Detail- 
ed, printed instructions showing how 
to avoid such troubles should, there- 
fore, be given each player. 

The tonal glory of the symphony or- 
chestra comes from the fact that it 
contains within itself, the virginal 
beauty of the strings, the majestic 
chords and percussions of the brass 
choir, the pastoral limpidities of the 
wood-winds and, in addition, the 
ability to use all of these in innumer- 
able combinations, so that the ear of 
the listener enjoys an unceasing suc- 
cesssion of kaleidoscopic beauties. 

The wood-wind band should, there- 
fore, reach out, by a similar broaden- 
ing of its instrumentation, for those 
larger tone-colorings without which 
there can be no real artistry. 
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CONFERENCE HIGHLIGHTS 
AS THE ARTIST SAW US 


From the moment the first members 
of the National Research Council of 
Music Education began arriving in 
Cincinnati on Friday before the of- 
ficial opening Monday the 7th, until 
the last tired official packed up to leave 
on Saturday the 12th, only the finest 
things were heard regarding the of- 
ficial headquarters, Hotel Gibson. In 
point of comfort and service the Gib- 
son was the most satisfactory hotel in 
the recent years’ experience of the 
Conference. We also understand that 
the hotel management paid the Con- 
ference a very high tribute as guests. 

Walter Aiken and his superinten- 
dent, Dr. Randall H. Condon, were 
ideal hosts. Walter was here and 
there and everywhere, doing anything 
that anyone asked him to do, while 
Dr. and Mrs. Condon graced severai 
of the functions and greeted 
members of the 
‘ordially. 





social 
Conference ver) 


Possibly the four outstanding “high 
lights’ of the Conference, which will 
remain longest in the memory of those 
President Miessners’ 


present were, 


followed immediately by 
Presidex.c Coffman of the University 
of Minnesota, in which, both men 
touched a responsive chord in their 
earers; Mr. Lorado Taft’s wonder- 
fully inspiring speech at the banquet, 
and then in the final session of Friday 
iiternoon, the Edward 
loward Griggs, which lifted his audi- 
ence to towering heights. Each of 
these men seemed to be inspired by the 
doubtful if any 
received a 


address 


address of 


‘casion, and it is 


former conference has 
greater inspiration from its speakers. 
‘ach one gave everybody something 
» take home with him to think over 


in the future. 


The informal dinner Monday eve- 
ning, and the annual banquet Wednes- 
day night (we say night advisedly) 
were two of the most valuable events 
of the entire week, in that they 
brought together practically the entire 
membership of the Conference for a 
good time, quite free from too many 





a 3 
Gdres. W.O.Miessner, 
Milwaukee —~ 


formalities. True, the banquet was a 
formal and dignified affair, thanks to 
the hostess Mrs. Frances Elliot Clark, 
but as the night grew older and the 
time finally arrived for the community 
singing, everyone was in good spirits 
and responded to the leadership of our 
Peter Dykema in a way that made 
one feel as though it were just the 
“shanks” of the evening.” 

As usual, the “sings” in the hotel 
lobby were most popular, not only 
with the music people, but with other 
patrons of the hotel. In fact we noted 
that from the manager down to the 
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bell-hops all work was suspended and 
everyone had a copy of “Twice 55 
singing as though their lives 
depended upon it.. The “Sing’’ Mon- 
day night, which started at 11:00 
o'clock, was broadcasted and the fol- 
lowing day Songleader Peter Dykema 


pongs 


received telegrams of congratulations 
from several far away points. Tues- 
day night after the Symphony Con- 
cert (and some other shows) Bruce 
Carey took the lobby floor and gave 
an exhibition of his well known “pep” 
for more than an hour, but still they 
did not want him to leave. 





The play period, after the Monday 
evening informal dinner, under the 
direction of Miss Elizabeth Burchenal, 
was a wonderful affair for taking the 
stiffness out of a stiff occasion. Miss 
Burchenal had the entire Conference 
parading about the big ball room of 
the Roof Garden for more than a half- 
hour, playing that 
had not experienced for many years, 
and the best part of it is that we all 
liked it. This was followed by the 
more formal game of dancing. 


games members 


In spite of the handicaps 
which they had to both 
William Breach and Eugene Hahnel 
made a splendid showing with their 
program at the annual Conference 
The impossible hour of 8:00 


many 
overcome, 


Concert. 
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a. m., was set for rehearsals of both 
the chorus and orchestra, and after 
evening sessions which always lasted 
until mid-night, at least, even the 
bravest and most loyal choristers and 
fiddlers found it difficult to be on 
time. At the concert it was a little 
difficult to locate either the perform- 
ers or the audience in the vast audi- 
torium of Springer Music Hall, but 
each group made itself heard at the 
proper time during the concert. 

Someone said that the conference 
this year reminded him of a six-ring 
circus, and he felt as he did when he 
was a boy and tried to watch all six 
rings at once, for he wanted to attend 
all of the sectional meetings and found 
it difficult to choose between them,— 
so he decided to stay at headquarters 
and read about all of them in the 
Journal. 
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Seeing a number of our inmost digni- 
fied members going about the hotel 
lobby with their right hands over 
their heart and a butter paddle in the 

ft hand, reminded us of campus days 








Ann Arbor, 
Mich— 


Geos ( : 

Oscar by ray 

Bowel, ) i 
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y 


when candidates for different 
initiated. 


iP 





frater- 
nities were We un- 
derstand that one question written on 
Birel paddle was,— 
uu make out that twice 55 


being 


Clarence lard's 


“How do yi 


equals 120?” Clarence knew the 
answer to that, but not to some of the 
others 

The usual amount of “lobbying” 
was indulged in by some of the poll- 
ticians of the conference, and the 
regular ‘““Amen Corner” was establish- 

1 the lobby of the hotel, not too far 
from the dining room doors. Every- 
one, that is, almost everyone eats, so 


1 


the entrance and exit are 
Beats all 1 


points of 


vantage. ow flies will rally 


around a sweet spot. 


understand that “Thad” re- 
lady in her leapyear ef- 
forts, and then fate ordained that they 
should be seated together to witness 
“Abie’s Little Could the 


bee n 


We 


jected a young 


Irish Rose.” 


fates have more kind? 
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business meetings went 
through like well oiled machinery. 
With the National Research Council 
of Music Education settled for two 
years; everyone unanimous, or nearly 
so, in the choice of fifty per cent of 
the nominating committees slate of of- 
and no contestants appearing 
against Kansas City, Mo., for the 
1925 Conference, the only subject that 
precipitated any discussion whatever, 
was the report of the committee on 
Sectional Conferences. This brought 
a little reaction from the older mem- 
bers who dislike to have the old order 
of things disturbed, as well as from 
the younger element who see their 
chances of becoming officers growing 
smaller and smaller with the sugges- 
tion that the Conference operate on 
a biennial 


The 


ficers, 


basis. 

In the opinion of many who were 
the session on Friday after- 
hool was the 
week. This 


start to 


present, 
noon in Hughes High Sc 
crowning event of the 
excellent from 
finish, culminated in the address of 
that wonderfully inspiring speaker, 
Edward Howard Griggs, after which, 
the new officers of the Conference for 


program, 


—. Osvourne 
ya “\ \ 
NS >* x Mc Conatny . 
a EN ot 





1925 were called to the platform, the 
joined hands and 
Syne,” and we all 
work had 


assemblage 
“Auld Lang 
felt that a week’s 
closed with a fitting climax. 


entire 
sang 
oe »d 








illustrations accompanying 
“High Lights” appeared in one 
Cine i daily papers during 
fer Fortunately 
tagged, or the result would 


innat 


nee week. 

the, aré 

yuzzle. Queer 
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imagination does 


have been a real picture | 
some artists’ 


them! 
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( bitors, who have now be- 
ccepted part of the Confer- 

e there in full force and 
n unusually fine display of 

eir wares hat they are filling a 
oe felt need w evidenced from the 
( ] ( eople who visited 
spl 1 they tell us that a 
ger number of orders were taken 
ever before in the history of the 
en he majority of super- 

do not often have an oppor- 


tv to look over the latest publica- 
nd this is a real boon to them. 

, ‘The Heart of 

rica,’ had no rivals for the 1924 


Conference lt put on a very at- 
tl nd interesting advertising 


nt a representative of the 


Chamber of Commerce 


» address the meeting, and as usual, 
s est representative, Mabelle 
ilenn was there. Kansas City is a 

d growing city, located in the 
art of the country with unusual 


It 


show 


railroad terminal facilities. has 


great many things to any 


conventioners, and because 


of the reputation which Miss Glenn 
( blishe for herself, both at 
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home and throughout 
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the country, we 
be sure of seeing and hearing 
from the 

has some ideas 
concerning the conference 
President-elect Breach 
to 


located as 


may 
interesting things 
mT 
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of her own 


some 

schools. ss Glenn 
meetings, and 
< alrez yon } las — 
has already signified his desire 
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be 


work them out 


it iS, there should a record attend- 
TQO25 


ance at the 


real iowed itself 


at the business meeting was the con- 


he rivalry that sl 


test for the 1926 meetings with Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and Louisville, Ky., 
leading the way \rthur Mason, a 
former president of the Conference, 


making 


to come 


presented [Louisville's claims, 


a plea tor the conference 
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south agai . converted lumber- 
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ings in good style, and it is quite evi- 
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next year. 
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“WHAT WE'RE USING 
IS GOOD ENOUGH” 


In their new Universal School Music Series, Wal- 
ter Damrosch, George H. Gartlan and Karl W. 
Gehrkens have set a new standard in school music 
texts. 


Compared with the Universal Series, judged book 
by book or as a complete course, old texts are 
obviously inadequate. They may be “good 
enough’’—but can you be satisfied with anything 
but the best when the best costs no more? 


You owe it to yourself and to your pupils to in- 


vestigate 


THE UNIVERSAL SCHOOL MUSIC SERIES 


Just Published) 
By 
DAMROSCH, GARTLAN and GEHRKENS 


The musical and literary material comprising this 
series combined with the perfect gradation in ac- 
cord with the accepted principles of modern peda- 
gogy make this great course the most interesting 
and valuable to the pupil and the simplest and 


most flexible for the teacher. 


You should become acquainted with the Univer- 
sal Series immediately. Write us for sample 
copies of any or all of this material today. 


Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Ine. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
2008 Calumet Ave. 11 Union Square, W. 1931 Cherry Street 


The Complete Series will be exhibited at the 


National Conference in Cincinnati 


Mention the JouRNAL when you write our Advertisers 








| JUST FROM PRESS | 
FOLK SONGS 
ART SONGS 


For Intermediate Grades 

Volume I, Grade V Volume II, Grade VI 

$.65 list $.78 list 
M. TERESA ARMITAGE 

FOLK SONGS AND ART SONGS contain 532 numbers; 232 
Unison Songs; 160 Simple Two-Part Songs, the lower voices always op- 
tional; 40 Three-Part Songs. 

Folk-songs representing more than 50 racial groups—several examples 
each in more important nations. 

Large selection from Modern and Classic Composers. 

26 American Composers. 

Music of Operas, Operettas, and Oratorios never before used in 
school music. Excerpts from symphonies and other orchestral works. 

The subjects include classic and modern poetry and cover mythology, 
history, fable, romance, industry, nature, hygiene, physical and moral 
courage, good-fellowship, and brotherly love, humor, faith, hope, charity, 
correlating biography, history, geography, etc. 

Out-of-door songs and songs of good cheer for both city and 





country. 

All holidays represented ; Two Operettas ; Many Story Songs; 
Dramatic Element Strong; Songs illustrating famous paintings for Tab- 
leaux. 

Over 100 songs in canon form or counter melody in which each 
part is an independent melody thus making two songs in each one. Each 
melody in the book is a complete musical expression without accom- 
paniment. 

FOLK SONGS AND ART SONGS have been over three 

years in the making. Great care has been exercised in collecting 

the folk tunes that are used in these books. It is not enough that 

a tune is merely folk music; it must possess definite racial 

characteristics; it must be obvious enough in rhythmic and melodic 

content to interest a child, it must present no unreasonable dif- 
ficulty, it must tell its own story without help of the harmonic 
acompaniment, and above all it must possess melodic beauty and 
charm. The same care has been expended in making selection 
from the many manuscripts submitted by living composers and 
also in the selection of material from classic sources. 


Send for copies on approval 
ee eg BOSTON 17, MASS. 
C C BIRCHARD & Co 221 COLUMBUS AVE. 


Leading Publishers of School and Community Music 


Mention the Journat when you write our Advertisers 





